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PREFACE. 



The expanding sphere of modern life has broadened the sphere of 
pastoral theology. Among the forefathers, the pastor fought the bat- 
tle with evil as David, whirling his sling, fought the battle of Israel 
with the Philistine — while the army stood looking on. The idea of 
organizing the forces of the church membership for intelligent and 
efficient work had hardly yet " arrived." Few, if any, but the pas- 
tor were men of liberal culture. The higher education for woman 
was unknown. That youth and children could unite with the church 
and contribute to its efficiency, was hardly so much as surmised. The 
Sunday-school, though in vogue in previous generations, had become 
a " lost art." The mid-week service was a lecture from the pastor. 
No missionary pioneer had yet ventured beyond seas into the outly- 
ing heathen gloom. 

But, with the advancing springtide of modern Christian intelli- 
gence and enterprise, church work has flowered into a new exuberance 
and diversity. As armies no longer fight by chosen champions, but 
rely on their leaders for marshaling and direction, so the church 
comes forward to ask of its pastor the organization and administration, 
for which of old there was no- call. It touches common life at an 
always increasing number of points of contact. The pastor stands at 
its head with his hand on magnetic and divergent lines. He must 
be, in some sense, a man of affairs. He must be Argus-eyed, 
ubiquitous, with keen insight into human nature, conciliatory, quick 
in the art of drawing, like the fi'uit-tree, the sweet elements from 
even a bitter soil, and unifying the energies of the church for the 
most decisive effect. Carrying into the moral world the grand dis- 
covery of the conservation and correlation of force, he must turn 
the heat of his sacred ardor into motion and electric inspiration in 
the souls of the brotherhood. 

In so large, so diversified, so perplexing a work, the energies of 
youth must be piloted by the experience of those of riper years. It 
is sometimes urged that pastoral theology is of slight account — that, 
if the young pastor has naturally good sense, he will need little 
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counsel ; that if he has not, counsel will be vain. A very serious 
mistake. As well say that a joung midshipman, if he have good 
sense, can navigate his vessel without instruction. 

Any experienced disciple looks back with pity on his first attempts 
at Christian work. He meant well — he is conscious of tliat. But 
he had learned little of human nature. He had had no teaching in the 
art of appi*oaching men. He was crude in his notions of sacred truth. 
He had gained no organizing power. He used his opportunities 
as a child does edge-tools, doing often more mischief than good. He 
made rather confusion than order. He soured men whom he would 
have won. He drew laughter, at times, instead of tears. He 
groped blindly and floundered wildly, and blushed at his mistakes, 
and was half in despair. There is apprentice work, there is unskilled 
labor, in Christian enterprise, no less than in mechanics or naviga- 
tion or trade. Any pastor of some years' standing, without con- 
ceding that in his youth he was below the average of youthful dis- 
cretion, vividly remembers where a suggestion from some wise veteran 
in the work would have saved him a grievous misstep into a vale 
of humiliation. 

Whether the present volume (which follows twenty-six years of 
pastoral life and eleven years of instruction in this department) will 
prove any better counselor than its predecessors in the same field, the 
public must judge. It is intended for theological students and pas- 
tors of the various Christian denominations. Some portions of it 
will be of more service to one, some to another. But it is hoped 
that nothing will be found obnoxious to any. The conversational 
form is adopted as a familiar and easy working dress in which to 
clothe the thought. May these suggestions, by assisting the younger 
ministry, serve, through them, the churches and their Great Head. 

G. B. W. 

Chicago Theological Seminary, August, 1890. 



BOOK FIRST, 

THE OUTSET IN THE WORK. 



CHAPTER I. 

IMPORTANCE OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 

A. I have called you together for some familiar conversations on 
the entire work of the pastor, aside from the composition and deliv- 
ery of sermons. G reat part of that work consists in awakening the 
activity of the church and congregation. Do you know, within a few 
years the importance of this has immensely inci*eased? 

£. Why, I had supposed it always important that they should 
cooperate with him. 

A. Yes; but within a half-century the intelligence of thft Imt y 
has been leveled up toward that of the pa stor. In many cases they 
are above him. The minister is no longer, as once he was, almost 
the only college-bred man in the community. Sunday-school 
teachers, with the help of the best scholarship of the age, are study- 
ing the Bible as constantly as he. The intelligence of Christian 
women is flowering out and bearing fruit. The youth in the Sunday- 
school and the Young People's Society of Christian Endeavor ; even 
the children, in their Mission-bands and otherwise, are all pouring a 
flood of contribution into tiie common work of the church. Rela- 
tively, far less than of old hangs on the pastor alone. 

C. But is that not because far more work is done than in the 
time of the fathers? Is the pastor's personal labor really much 
heavier than at the beginning of the century? 

A. That depends on circumstances. He can easily make it far 
heavier. But no matter. His work, whether greater or less, is cer- 
tainly more varied. He can no longer sit mewed constantly in his 
study, pondering the relations of sin to the greatest good, or of fore- 
ordination to free will. He must be out among his people, with his 
eye, and often his hand, on every valve and lever of the church 
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machinery. His studies may make him, in Bacon's phrase, " a full 
man." But unless he becomes, in practical tact, " a ready man," his 
weight of lore will be on him as the pilgrim's burden in the Slough of 
Despond. 

D. But if a pastor has something to say in the pulpit, and knows 
how to say it, can he not hold his people together and accomplish a 
good work? 

A. There speaks the young tlieologue ! But knowledge of human 
nature, skill in dealing with men, you will find quite as indispensa- 
ble as power in the pulpit, to success in your work. Many a deeply- 
read lawyer waits long for a client. Many a learned doctor follows 
his patients to their burial — most sincere of all the mourners. And 
so with many a scholarly pastor. I knew a minister — a consummate 
scholar — at home in six languages. A poet he was, too, with his 
spirit finely strung and delicately pitched. Withal he had a fire of 
zeal in his bones to serve Chnst and bless men. But he bad never 
learned the art of conveying, socially, what he felt. His body and 
soul seemed to be a misfit. He was an involuntary masquerader. 
His zeal seemed frozen over. Strangers thought him cold and stiff 
and hard. For more than twenty years, in the prime of life, he fig- 
ured in his denomination among the ministers *' without charge." 
The good man has gone now to the land where the unintended dis- 
guise is dropped — where they see him, not as "in a mirror, darkly," 
but face to face. 

I know another, still living, who, as to any fineness of finish or 
silvery eloquence, makes no show whatever. But he has studied 
human nature. He knows how to reach men between the joints of 
the harness of their prejudices. His heart, to quote Lowell's line, 

** Open is as eglantine fall blown." 

\ So he is a master of those who, intellectually, are far his superiors. 

•) In his home missionary work on the frontier he draws on godless 

( railway officials for lumber and stone and free freipjht, in building a 

Wjfmrch, and they enjoy honoring his drafts. He is to all around 

him as a maj]^net to bits of steel. 

B. But if only there were any such respect for the pastor's 
office in our day as we read of among the fathers ! I was astonished 
to see, lately, in Dr. Emmons' biography, how he ruled his people 
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like a prince, and what immense liberty he took of spending time 
among his books. 

A. Yes ; it is natural enough to mourn for that departed power. 
Dr. Emmons gave almost as large a share of each daj to his study as a 
German professor. President Edwards, at Northampton, averaged 
thirteen hours of the twenty-four in his little sanctum. Dr. Hopkins, 
of Newport, R. I., said, "I have been able to study fourteen hours a 
day." Parishioners, instead of awaiting their pastor in their 
own homes, with a sweet simplicity thought it a privilege to call on 
him. 

C. And is there any way of bringing back that parochial golden 
age? 

A. None whatever. Any clerical Rip Van Winkle who should 
attempt it would be promptly reminded by his people that we are 
late in the nineteenth century. 

But remember, for your relief, that your success will depend by 
no means solely on your power in the study and the pulpit. You 
hear of some one as holding a large congregation and building up a 
strong church. Going to hear him, you are disappointed. How does 
he succeed with such preaching as this? It is not with such preach- 
ing as tliis. It is, under God, by the attraction of the man as a 
'whole. It is his winsome way with the children that takes the 
parents captive, ^t is his enthusias ^i that flharmn thfi yojitl), It is 
his reverence for the aged, who so often are neglected. It is his 
skill in finding a work for every one, and steadily, but gently, hold- 
ing every one to his work. It is his tireless vigilance, that allows 
no human violet, growing in the shade, to feel that his pastor over- 
looks him. 

C. Will anything less than omniscience suffice for all that? 

A. Yes. Very ordinary men have good success in it — some, of 
course, greater than others. It will take patience. You will have 
to shine and shine on many a dull clod of humanity till you reach 
and bring out, in bloom and fruitage, the seeds of good that lie hid^ 
den deep within. 

Moreover, your pastoral work will reinforce your pulpit. Acids 
are used for sharpening steel. And an acid spirit puts a keen and 
cruel edge on a hearer's criticism of a pastor's words. If you expect 
to preach with such power as to compel malcontents to receive profit, 
you know little of human nature. They must first become no longer 
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malcontents. A man listening, with a smouldering grudge against 
the preacher, can see nothing in instruction but platitudes, nothing 
in eloquence but fustian, nothing in exhortation but rant. A man, on 
the other hand, whose heart tlie preaclier has first won will be like 
the lover, to whom his mistress is always fair, to whom her words 
drop as pearls from her lips. 

D. But will that prove true when he comes to rebuke them for 
their sins ? 

A. Yes ; there, too, it will hold good. When you have gained, 
in your personal interviews, the love of your people, they will take 
from you a castigation for their faults that they would bear from no 
one else. 

/ You will gather, too, in your pastoral work a great stock of infor- 

\ mat ion and suggestions for your pulpit. The troubles, doubts, 

S temptations of your people will wonderfully enrich and enliven your 

/ sermons. The fathers of New England settled over each church two 

/ shepherds, a pastor and a teacher. The pastor visited and learned 

\ the spiritual need^ of the flock. The teacher availed himself of this 

information in the pulpit. 

B. There seem to be, in almost every congregation, two classes — 
the few cultivated and intelligent, and the many unlettered and 
superficial. How is the same pastor to interest and profit both ? 

A. These conversations will be, in general, my reply to that 
query. I will say here only that you must depend mainly on your 
pulpit to hold the cultured, and on your pastoral work to win the 
ignorant. Both must be steadily kept in view. 

j|^ THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 

C. There are various ideas of the call to the ministry. How 
shall a man know that he has received such a call? 

A. An important matter. But, first, what is noi such a call ? 

( What are the motives to be shunned ? An old minister, when a 

I somewhat conceited youth, who had preached for him, asked, " Does 

J it n«>t seem to you that I have had a call from the Lord ? " answered, 

\ " My dear brother, I fear it was some other noise ! " A good social 

/ position, or leisure for study, or the urgent wish of Christian fiiends, 

/ no one of such motives alone will justify a man for a moment 

' in assuming this work. The stream will rise no higher than the 
fountain. If the spring-head of one's motive is no higher than such 
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as I have mentioned, he goes on no errand from God. He is on one 
of his own. I knew a young man, about forty years ago, who 
received for an invention that he had patented about $5,000. He 
used the money in securing an education for the ministry. I thought 
him an example of zeal and consecration. But it came out after- 
ward that he was aiming only at a minister's social position. He 
was the sole graduate of a theological seminary, that ever I knew, 
who found his way at last into a State's prison. 

B. But what then should be one's motive ? 

A. We will see presently. 

D. If a man looks to God for guidance in this matter, will he not 
get an inward intimation ? 

A. No and yes. If you mean one thing by your word " intima^ 
tion," no. If you mean another, yes. To look for a preternatural 
impression, or inner light, or whatever you may call it, which is not 
gained through your reason and conscience, is fanaticism. Two' 
ministers of whom I knew were riding by a house together. Sai< 
one of them, '* It is impressed on my mind that I must stop an< 
talk with the people here. I believe it is from the Lord. I must' 
obey it." "All right," said his brother. "I will ride on slowly. If 
you do nof overtake me soon, I will stop." The caller at the house 
was soon in pursuit of the carriage again. " Didn't you make rather 
a short call ? " asked the other. " Well, the fact is," he answered 
rather ruefully, "they weren't at home I" 

D. But are we not to look to the Lord for direction ? 

A. Certainly. If by direction you mean guidance from Him, 
while rationally and conscientiously studying the question, I answer 
yes. Of course you must look for that. n. 

D. But is there not in a call to the ministry something mystical ) 
and supernatural ? C 

A. No. The idea that there is comes from the notion of the ^ 
clergy as a specially sacred and exalted body. \ 

D. Is there nothing then in this profession more sacred than in \ 
any other? J 

A. In the true, deep sense, nothing whatever. From its con- 
slant occupation with distinctively religious duties there flows about 
it a certain air of sanctity. But, as our Lord viewed life, all things, 
all times and places, alike, are to be given to the service of God. He 
intimated this to the Samaritan woman, John 4: 21-24, and to the 
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Jews, in regard to tbe Sabbath, Matt. 12: 1-8. He aimed not to level 
down any place, occasion, or occupation of man, but to level all up 
to the highest plane of consecration. No more thorough self-sur- 
render is required of a minister than of any otlier man. He is no- 
fr where called to live nearer to God than a merchant or physician or 
T^armer. " Power," said John Foster, " to its last particle, is duty." 
' And it is no more duty to a man of one occupation than of another. 
C. But does not Paul, Ephes. 4: 11, speak of God's having set 
some in the church as apostles, prophets, teachers ? 

A. Yes. But so any occupation is represented as one to which a 
man is called of God. The very word " calling " intimates that. 
So of magistrates, Rom. 13:1, '* The powers that be are ordained of 
God." The Lord says of Cyrus, King of Persia, Is. 45: 5, " I will 
gird thee, though thou hast not known me ;" and, Is. 54:16, '^ I have 
created the waster to destroy." No language stronger in this direc- 
tion is applied to/ministers than to men of other occupations. 

B. But is not a minister to make the work of doing good pecu- 
liarly his own? 

A. By no means 'peculiarly. Every Christian is to live with that 
aim. 

B. But does he not promote a higher kind of good — ^the sort that 
bears more directly on eternity ? 

A. Often he does. But you must remember that many a Chris- 
tian merchant is sending into the ministry young men through whom, 
long after he shall have gone to his grave, he will preach and lead 
men to Christ. 

The questions, therefore, which decide whether or not one has a 
call to the ministry all group themselves under this general inquiry : 
Has he the qualifications with which to do more good in this work 
than he could probably do in any other ? 

B. Would you say that he is called to the ministry just as a 
Christian lawyer or doctor is called to his profession ? 

A. Exactly so. Tlie lawyer or doctor is as solemnly bound as he 
to raise carefully and prayerfully before God this question of the 
greatest good. 

First, then, have you th^^^ for this work ? It will put your 
nervous system and your whole stock of physical stamina to some 
strain. 

C. That is discouraging. I haven't much strength to begin with. 
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A. But remember the immense power of a strong will either to 
drive out disease, or, while enduring it, to accomplish much for Ciirist. 
Robert Hall preached with his breast crowded against the desk to 
relieve the pain he suffered. F. W. Robertson, for a like reason, 
used to bend himself across the back of a chair in his room. 
Edward Payson hardly knew, except as told by others, what health 
is. A pastor in Vermont preached for twenty years with but a 

single lung. A classmate of my own, twenty-five or thirty yeard^f->«^£^vC^ 
ago, lay so low with consumption that two physicians both announced ^'"JT' 
that he could hardly live a fortnight. In reply to them, the nexlj ^J ^ >^^ 
morning, he said, *' Notwithstanding your announcement, I intend to _»;^^ 
recover. It is now the first of March. About the first of July Y^C^^^t^ 
expect to take my horse for a long excursion." On the ninth of C 

July he did as he intended. In the following November he returned 
to his pulpit. And he is alive and at work to-day. 

B. But can a man expect sheer will-power commonly to work such 
wonders ? 

A. No. These are extreme cases. But they show what a vigor 
ous will, with faith in God, has done. They admonish us to keep 
the soul as master and the body as servant. They caution you, till 
you are $ure that poor health is an insurmountable obstacle, not to 
make it an excuse from the ministry. 

But, passing from the body to the mind, have you the talents 
required for this work ? 

C. A man is apt to overrate or underrate his own talents. 
A. Certainly. Therefore exercise your gifts. See what is your 

success. Consult judicious friends. Select such especially as are 
likely to be impartial. 

D. But you do not state the land of talents^ needed. 
A. AU kinds, I mi<;ht really say, may be useful in the ministry.. 

Tiie chief requisite is not a power for deep and wide research. The 
day in which Dr. Isaac Barrow won fame as a mathematician and 
Dr. Robertson as a historian, while still in the ministry, has gone by. 
There are but twenty -four hours in a day. A pastor of our time, in 
full service, must content himself mainly with the results of the 
labors of scholars and scientists. The gold that they have mined 
and extracted for him he must take and reduce to current coin for 
his hearers. Tl^ ft chief talent required for ^he p astor's success is the 
power to move men. It is the ability first to persuade, to win, to 
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inspire them with lofty motives, and then to organize them, that they 
may, in turn, work on the souls of others who still remain strangers 
to Christ. 

B. Will not this depend on one's own inspiration and elevation of 
motive ? 

A. Of course. And the moral and spiritual qualities are as much 
more valuable than the physical or intellectual as is the statue than 
the pedestal. None but whole-souled men are wanted in this work. 
In the darkest days of the Italian struggle for independence there 
went out from the head-quarters of Garibaldi a proclamation that 
rang like a bugle from the Alps to the Mediterranean : << In return 
for the love you may show your country I offer you hunger and 
thirst, cold, war, and death. Whoso accepts the terms, let him fol- 
low me 1 " Men of that spirit, figliting either for country or for Christ, 
will win battles. Cultivate a_r ^h for C hrjatiai Lwork. a very paSf 

world of ours. 

But the chief spiritual qualification is an invincible faith in God. 
" We ministers,'* said the Frenc h preacher, Leon FilattCt ** are, J iL-> 
^ourselves, but ciphers. Yet, if God stands beside us ^ H^ mM)^ys thfl 
^ ciphers mean millions I " There is no knowing what He may do 
through tlie £;eblest instruments. " He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats, and exalted them of low degree." This is not a 
work in which, as Napoleon declared — and afterward found reason to 
revise his opinion — ** God is always on the side of the heaviest guns." 

The rams' horns at Jericho were crooked and ungainly in shape, 
and anything, doubtless, but melodious in tone. A very common- 
place effort their uproar must have seemed to the citizens — hardly 
worth one delivery, much less a monotonous repetition. But they 
brought down the walls notwithstanding. And the lesson of their 
harsh clangor echoes down the ages, that the weak things hath God 
chosen, yea, and things that are not, to bring to naught things that 
are. There is many a pastor with few of the graces of manner 
or speech, accounting himself but a ram's horn in the hand of the 
Lord, who has brought down more strongholds of sin, and proved to 
be more of a horn of salvation, than any silver trumpet that ever 
charmed men with its music. 

It will cheer you to look back from old age on each community in 
which you may have labored wnth the consciousness that no one 
there remembers you without the respect due to a thoroughly good 
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man. If whereto we have already attained, we can walk bj the 
same rule, we can mind the same thing, we have attained something 
that is a comfort to look back upon. A friend of mine, on a trip 
through Lake Ontario, saw the pilot steering with his face toward 
the stern of the boat. He asked the reason. << OIi," said the man, 
" when I am out of sight of land I steer by my wake. If that is 
straight, I know I am all right." A straight wake through life is a 
grand thing to make. But you must look to God for it. As habitu- 
ally depend on Him as if He were to afibrd you supernatural light. 
While standing before men in full strength and courage of your man- 
hood, be at His feet as a very babe. If much is accomplished in your 
ministry, it will be not by you, but by Christ in you. In a public 
hall, in the daytime, I saw once candles along the walls. <* How 
poor a provision for light," I thought, " in a room as large as this I " 
But, going in again after sunset, I found the candles were gas-bum- 
ners, each with a Hame as broad as my hand. The far-off, unseen 
gasometer, with its immense supplies, was their fountain-head. Your 
light will be feeble if it come not from behind and above yourselves. 
But if Christ shine through you in your illumination, many a wan« 
derer will find his way home to God. 

And if you would enjoy the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, you 

must keep your inner life clear for the heavenly Guest from any 

taint of self-interest. " No, gentlemen," said the elder Agassiz, to 

golden offers from the Boston lecture-committee, " I have no time to 

waste in making money." Search yourself again and again. Make 

sure that no cupidity is at work within. So, though doubts may 

; assail you, though your mind may tremulously vibrate, for a while, 

\ like the needle, it will gradually settle into one position, point in only 

i- one direction, and within you will remain the deep, sweet peace of 

him who stays himself on God. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CANDIDATING AND SETTLEMENT. 

A. The process of candidating is commonly regarded as one of 
the necessary evils of a pastor's life. In those denominations in 
which the local church selects a pastor for itself, the process is often 
a gauntlet for him, and a tedious, if not perilous, crisis for them. 
Indeed, in any church the pastor must win and keep the regard of 
those to whom he ministers. 

C. Is there any remedy for the annoyances of the candidacy ? 

A. I think there is. I have often recommended a metliod which 
Las worked smoothly and happily. The mistake of the supply-com- 
mittee often is that they enter on their list of candidates whatever 
names are brought to their notice. Then, without looking carefully 
into the records of the men, they admit them on trial successively 
to the pulpit. One of two results is quite likely to follow. Either 
the church is split into factions, crying, " I am of Paul, and I of 
Apollos, and I of Cephas," or they unite on a man whose record is 
afterward found to be shadowed. In either case there is trouble. 

D. What, then, is the remedy ? 

A. It is this. Let the supply-committee be large enough to rep- 
resent all the various tastes in the church and congregation. Let 
this committee first secure, for temporary service, a preacher whom 
no one would consider a candidate. Let them then concentrate their 
inquiries on the most promising man of whom they may have heard. 
They should first learn, through correspondence and otherwise, 
whether he is a thoroughly consecrated man, thoroughly evangelical 
and scriptural in doctrine, and of sound common sense ; what success 
he has had, what are his social qualities for work outside the pulpit, 
how he interests children and youth, and whether any special fault is 
likely to impair his usefulness. Let them then either send a sub- 
committee to hear him, or request some pastor in their own neighbor- 
hood to invite him for a Sabbath into his pulpit. When they have, 
in this way, become unanimous in his favor, not before^ let them pre- 
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sent liim as their chosen candidate to their own congregation\ 
Preaching thus, with the endorsement of the committee, and with no\ 
competitor, he will prohahly carry the church in his favor. Should 1 
he not, however, let the same process be gone through with another./ 
I have never known this course to fail of a happy result. 

B. But the churches are hardly likely to ask us theologues how 
to choose pastors. 

A. No, not while you are theologues. I had in mind the coun- 
sel you should offer when you have gone up to higher standing and 
influence. Now as to your own wisest course. 

First, do not go prospecting after the easiest, most attractive field. 
Friends will insist that you have a right to whatever your talents 
will command, that the law of supply and demand must control, that 
you will need, for books and otherwise, the largest income you can 
secure. But remember that the greediest fortune-seeker never lacked 
plausible excuses for money-making. 

C. But is not a minister to expect a fair return for his services ? 
A. No. That is precisely what he cannot expect. 

C. And pray, why not ? 

A. For this reason : religion always has been, is now, and for 
years to come, apparently, will be, a thing which the average man 
fails to rate at its full worth. He claims, perhaps, to appreciate it. 
But he shows by his unwillingness to joay liberally for it in that which 
he does value — ^money — just the reverse. Therefore a man whose 
temporal interests depend on religion must take the consequences. 
He must, in general, content himself with a much smaller compensa- 
tion than in some other profession or trade, with the same abilities 
and effort, he might secure. 

C. Some ministers have great salaries. Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher had $20,000. 

A. Yes. And such men, rated by the same standard with men 
of other occupations, are as really underpaid as a pioneer home mis- 
sionary. Mr. Beecher was regarded as the foremost pulpit orator 
in the United States. He was known around the w^orld. But there 
are physicians and lawyers not a few, of far less prominence, with 
incomes of five times $20,000. Settle it in your mind never to ex- 
pect all that your services are worth. 
. D. Rather a lugubrious prospect ! 

A. Yes — if your object were to gather a fortune. You might 
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better begin with a buck and saw than with a Hebrew lexicon. But, 
throwing out of view the eternal rewards of a pastor's work, there 
is another view even of his temporal interest. If he trusts God and 
obsei^ves the Divine laws of diligence, frugality, and foresight, and 
having food and raiment is therewith content, he will fall into no 
abyss of want. You almost never find a clergyman, unless through 
fault of his own, in an almshouse. And ministers are not exposed 
to those fearful reverses in business which often drive men to despair 
and suicide. The simple question is, then, not, where can you earn 
most money, but, where can you do most good. 

B. But suppose two fields are, as to their promise of usefulness, 
alike? 

A. Then take the one that is most agreeable. There is no 
wrong in that. 

But another question. No man, till he has considered the foreign 
field, has a right to remain at home. Some insist that the sole ques- 
tion sliould be, " Why should I not go abroad ? " But that is as nar- 
row as " Why should I not stay at home ? " If the matter hinged 
only on the deficiency and the need of laborers, the foreign work 
would carry the day. But other inquiries must come in. Have you 
any tact in acquiring a foreign language? Or is it a labyrinth 
through which you can find no path ? A veteran missionary said he 
was glad it took a young brother from America a year or more to 
learn the language. It saved them from a deal of rash and foolish 
speech. But, on the other hand, the novice may, with his imperfect 
Chinese or Tamil or Zulu, make ludicix>us or provoking blunders 
enough to damage his influence for years. An American clergyman 
attempted to preach to the Parisians in French. He exhorted them 
to " take the water of life freely." Instead of calling it "aaw vi- 
vanis " (living water), as he should have done, he startled his audi- 
ence with an invitation, which some of them probably little needed, 
\ to come take the " ecua de vie'' (brandy) freely. 

Some have so little facility in acquiring a foreign tongue, and so 
much in the use of their own, that they give far greater promise of 
good service at home than abroad. Some men have so poor a word- 
memory that they can hardly quote correctly a text of Scripture. 
Yet they may have immense pulpit-power. It would be a waste of 
power to send such a man abroad. I have in mind, on the contrary, 
a missionary who has been extraordinarily useful in translating the 
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Bible, and in evangelistic work among the natives, who in a pulpit 
at home could hardly succeed at all. It would have been a waste 
of power for him to remain in America. 

Again, have you tact in reaching and winning the ignorant 
and degraded around you ? Of that class, with exceptions of course, 
are most of the heathen. If you find it impossible to interest and 
impress such souls here, it is not probable that you could do it better 
abroad. 

Have you aged, or otherwise dependent, parents or other relatives 
whom you ought not to leave ? Questions like these must all be 
taken into account. 

Except the exile from one's native land, the trials of a laborer < 
among the heathen are probably less than those of a home mission- 
ary. He can depend on the regular payment of his salary, and he 
is independent in position. His income is from half round the 
globe ; he has no favors to ask from his hearers. Relatively to 
them he is a man of wealth. But the home missionary must seek his 
support, in a large measure, from his people. He must remind them 
that " they who preach the gospel should live of the gospel." By in- 
cessant vigilance and attention, in and out of the pulpit, he must draw 
them and hold them. And often anything but incessant will be the 
attention of the treasurer to him. 

With the temporal trials and reliefs of the two great fields of ser- 
vice, therefore — more nearly equal than might at first appear — the 
test-question remains. Where, on the whole, with one's known abili- 
ties and qualities, can he probably do most good ? 

But even on the home field there are two spheres — the gathering 
of new churches and the care of those already established. Till you 
are sure that God has not called you to break new gi'ound, you 
should hesitate to build on another man's foundations. 

In the battle of Sliiloh stood for a half-hour, as a mark for a 
blazing line of musketry, a young color-bearer, expecting every mo- 
ment to fall. He did fall. But, recovering from his wound, and af- 
terwards graduating from Chicago Theological Seminary, he asked, 
"What is the next position that no one else will take?" In 
Clieyenne, Wyoming Territory, at that time a haunt of gamblers 
and desperadoes, he found it. There he gathered a church. Having 
nursed it up to strength, he raised again the question of his life, 
** What field next to which no one else will go ? " For reply he 
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chose Japan, where, at that date, a foreigner set foot only at his 
peril. There he is laboring most successfully as a missionaiy to- 
day. Men enough of that character would soon win the world to 
Christ. 

B. How is one to found a new church ? 

A. First make sure that the Lord Jesus, not merely your own 
sect, calls for the church. Set your face against the crying griev- 
ance of three or four little congregations, struggling, perhaps wran- 
gling, for existence, where there should be but one. 

If your way is clear of doubt, gather about you a nucleus, how- 
ever small, of good men and women on wiiom you can rely. In 
Christian communion and earnest prayer become closely intimate 
with them. If there are absolutely none such, you can, perhaps, 
more wisely choose some other point at which to commence your 
work. 

C. But often, in the new settlements, one finds the men nearly all 
godless, and only a few good women on whom to depend. 

A. Yes ; and they are a dependence not to be despised. Rid 
yourself of the mistake, into which many a minister falls, of rating 
the strength and promise of your new church only by the number 
of brethren in it. This impression has come down from former gen- 
erations in which women were supposed to amount to little. If you 
have a church composed of earnest, Ciirist-like women, thank God 
for them and take heart. In zeal, self-sacrifice, intelligence, and 
power with God you will find them as munitions of rocks around 
you. 

Make much, especially in the outset, of your Sunday-school. The 
cliildren in each godless family are the handles by which to take 
hold of the whole household. Through the children most effect- 
ively you may draw them. With the children, too, you may throw 
freshness and life and vivacity into your services. Have frequent 
sermons to the little ones. Many of the people, who may be only 
overgrown children, will gladly attend. 

Gather, too, in the outset, as full a supply as possible of Bibles, 
or at least the Psalms, with Testaments and hymn-books. These 
are obtainable now at quite low rates. As you will see when we 
come to talk of Public Worship (Book IV, Chap. 4) they will all be 
needed. 
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C. Would you allow men to aid the church who do it from 
motives of self-interest ? 

A. Certainly. Why not? Does not God make the wrath of 
men to praise Him ? 

B. But does not the taint of their characters go with their 
money ? 

A. By no means. If you could accept no offering from any one 
till you could endorse every act of his life, you would do little 
through the year but investigate. 

One thing you should make clearly understood. You propose 
to bring into the community far more value than you take out of it. 
Explain emphatically the effect of a church on all the material inter- 
ests of citizens. It reduces the number of paupers and criminals, 
and so lightens the burden of taxation. It enhances the worth of 
real-estate, even. You are brought under no special obligation by 
any aid you receive in building up so profitable an institution. 

As men are interested in that in which they have invested some, 
thing, one who gives to the church may be possibly drawn to its 
worship and so to Christ. 

C. But is not this putting our trust " in Egypt, for chariots and 
for horsemen," rather than in the Lord? 

A. No. It is simply as men of common sense use whatever 
facilities lie in their path. Yet always remember that your main 
reliance must be, first, on God, and, secondly, on the godly in your 
church. Anything you receive from strangers to Christ must be 
merely incidental. The steamer accepts any favoring breeze and sets 
her sails. But she never depends at all on it. Her ti-ust is in her 
engine. Let yours be in God. Fall back on Him incessantly. 
Believe that He will carry you and your church through your tnals. 
Do not say with your lips, and deny with your heart, that you trust 
Him. And, even for the financial interests of the church, you will 
find the live Christian souls in it to be the main support. 

B. If a large and conspicuous church were offered to any of us, 
would you advise him to take it ? 

A. In some cases. But, unless for exceptional reasons, I would 
not begin my ministry at the top of the ladder. With many keen 
eyes on you, every fault would stand out in bold relief. The seem- 
ing assumption of a young man's taking such a position might cool 
the sympathy you would otherwise receive. Remember our Lord's 
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directions, in Luke 14 : 8-11, as to taking the best seat at a feast. It 
is well to spend a few years in a smaller parish. Then, on remov- 
ing you may, while leaving your mistakes behind, take with you to 
a larger field, your experience and your accumulations of work. I 
knew a minister who secured early in life a higher position than he 
was able to hold. With mortification he had to step down and out 
and it seemed to blight his entire after life. He was never able 
again to stand where his talents and character really entitled him 
to be. 

C. Should one seek for a pulpit, or passively wait till Providence 
opens the way to it ? 

A. Faith is not inaction. Faith and works belong together. 
But do not apply in person to a vacant church. Commonly it 
would prejudice your case. Some pastor or theological teacher can 
be found to introduce you. 

B. Some ministers have such an abhorrence of candidating that 
they refuse to preach on tnal. I knew one who sent answer to such 
an invitation that he had " no wares to peddle." 

A. Yes ; I know whom you mean. And the church, after invit- 
ing without first hearing him, in about a year was quite willing that 
he should move on with his "wares " to some other market. It is 
commonly a foolish assumption to refuse to allow a church which is 
to listen to you for years to hear you first for a Sunday or two. 
Their request to do so is altogether reasonable. The fathers of New 
England used to expect several months' probation. But a pastor, 
once installed, was supposed to be settled for life. 

D. Would you ever candidate where a brother has offered him- 
self before you ? 

A. Commonly, by no means. Ask the church first to reach a 
decision about him. Even if there be no ground for hope of his suc- 
cess, he and his friends will think there is. And, in any event, mis- 
understanding and jealousy are likely to result. 

C. When one is professedly preaching to do good, it must be an 
awkward matter to preach for a position. 

A. Well, there are, to a sensitive man, embarrassments about it. 
But there are alleviations. You are not mercenary in seeking a pul- 
pit. You can honestly say, " I seek not yours, but you." Then, 
too, it is as much in the line of God's ordering that you should preach 
on trial as that you should afterward preacli as a pastor. Therefore 
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thoroughly prepare for the service, commend yourself to God for his 
presence and grace, and then, as far as possible forgetting yourself, 
aim to benefit your hearers. The best of them will be looking for a 
man who hides himself behind his Master and throws his heart into 
liis message. Remember that you may never speak to the same audi- 
ence again — never see them again till all of earth is over. 

D. Is it worth while, when preaching as a candidate, to go into 
the Sunday-school ? 

A. Yes. And that involves a larger question. You are in dan- 
ger of supposing that a church will care only for your sermons. A 
great mistake. There is an increasing nuqiber of Sunday-school 
and Mission-school and Christian Endeavor workers who will be 
eager to learn what you are and can do outside the pulpit. Indiffer- 
ence or inefficiency there may defeat the effect of the best sermons. 
Not in the preaching only, but in the Sunday-school, the Young 
People's Meeting, tlie home where you are entertained, everywhere, 
you will be a candidate. 

B. Shall we use on such occasions our best sermons ? 

A. Some think it dishonest to do that. But not so of necessity. 
The people expect you to do your best. And, if settled among them, 
you will probably prepare many a sermon w^iich, for practical effect, 
will be better than the best you have now. To use three or four dis- 
courses, on each of which you have spent weeks, and which you have 
no hope of being able to equal in the usual time of preparation is 
hardly honest. But to take, for a Sabbath, one of such, and one 
composed in a few days, will fairly represent you. 

C. How long shall we consent to candidate ? 

A. Unless the people engage you for a long supply, two or three 
weeks ought to suffice. If they cannot agree on you in that time, 
they are not likely to do so at all. Let me add a caution. Take no 
encouragement from one or two compliments. Those who like you 
will be apt to speak — ^those who do not to keep silence. And say 
nothing about your hopes or fears as to success. If others refer to 
the prospect, hear them without much reply. 

D. Is it right to carry two calls at once? 

A. Not to coquet with the churches. I have in mind a minister 
who, after receiving a call, laid down the conditions on which it was 
fully understood that he would accept it. The church met his wishes. 
He then inquired about a dwelling-house and seemed to be preparing 
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for settlement. But there was unaccountable delay. And in time 
it came out that he had been carrying the call, in hope of another, 
more flattering one, elsewhere. This last he finally secured and 
accepted. The church he jilted is not over-anxious ever to see him 
again. 

D. But suppose, after one has preached in a church which delays 
action, he is invited to candidate in another? 

A. Then he has full right to do so. And if two simultaneous 
calls result, he must decide conscientiously which if either, to 
accept. 

C. Does a candidate in any way commit himself to a church? 

A. Not in the least. Not more than they, by hearing, commit 
themselves to him. But to allow a church to call you when you 
have no expectation of accepting, and only to make that church a 
stepping-stone to another, is dishonest. 

Remember that commonly, after your marriage to a church, you 
are enjoying your honeymoon. Each of the happy parties sees the 
other idealized. You ought to be in all your service going on unto 
perfection. I hope you will. The people ought to cling to you more 
and more closely. I trust they may. But in all cliurch-life, as 
elsewhere, there are thorns as well as roses. Put more faith in God 
than in any man. Hold a high standard. If friction commences, 
mnke sure that it is through no fault of yours. 

B. Should we look sharply to the terms of settlement, or leave 
them all to the church ? 

A. By all means have a clear and full understanding. Let it be 
in writing. Important interests may come to depend on it. Con- 
tract, if possible, for monthly payments of the salary. You ought 
at least as often as that to pay your own bills. And if the pew- 
rents or subscriptions are payable monthly, it is commonly easier to 
collect them. If they run for a quarter, so large an amount of 
arrears becomes harder to meet. 

D. What about a vacation ? 

A. You should stipulate for one. The time ranges, in dififerent 
churches, from two or three weeks to two months. 

B. Would you take the month of August ? 

A. Better retain the liberty of taking your vacation-Sundays 
when they will best suit your own convenience. You may need them 
at various times. 
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C. Should one accept a call that is not unanimous? 

A. As the ladies say, " that depends." Ask several questions. 
How large is the minority ? Are they persons of weight or influ- 
ence? Are they obstinate or reasonable? Is their opposition based 
on reasons that you can probably remove ? Seek candid answers to 
these questions. Seek them not only from your friends, but directly 
from the objectors themselves. But avoid implying that you submit 
to the objectors the decision of the matter. If you conclude to accept 
the call, give your first attention, after settlement, to the minority. 
As the foremost duty conciliate them. Many a pastor soon has a 
united church split in factions. Many a pastor who begins his work 
with a divided church soon has them hai*moniously united. 
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CHAPTER JII. 

PLANS IN THE OUTSET OP A PASTORATE. 

A. A OENERAL commencing a war with no plan of campaign, would 

be ridiculed. A pastor who without a plan takes charge of a 

church is no better. « Well begun is half done." And as you 

begin you will be quite apt to continue. For, commencing, you 

> form habits. You set yourself, like plaster in a mold. These habits 

j / may cling to you for years. Make it, then, a point of conscience to 

work by a well-digested plan of operation. 
J ^ B. Please state more explicitly what you mean. 

A. I mean this : put down, in a memorandum-book, each one of 
the different departments of your work. Allow liberal space in the 
o^ "^ book to each. Let the departments be such as study, sermons, 
"^ prayer-meetings, Sunday-school, pastoral visits, funerals, monthly con- 
certs, etc. Then make your plans in each department. Record them 
distinctly. Often look over your l)ook. Study both that and your 
people. See what improvements are possible. An accomplished 
commander will, in time, turn a mob of raw recruits into a disciplined 
' ' and effective army. Something like that you do with your church. 
D. But these fine plans so often fail ! 

A. Yes ; but with them you will always accomplish somewhat 
~ more than without. And let no failure discourage you. When Gen- 
eral Grant attacked Lee in the Wilderness, he was at first repulsed with 
^ great slaughter. In previous cases, after such revei'ses, as to 
r^ Chancellors ville and Fredericksburg, the Union general had retreated. 
2 c That was General Lee's expectation now. He made his dispositions 
for a pursuit. But,, the next morning, one of his aids reported an 
advance along the whole Union line. Upon which he is said to have 
answered in an undertone, " Then our cause is lost. At last the Fed- 
erals have a general.'' A man who, in the unflinching spirit of 
Grant, goes into God's service in his church, will effect something. 
It has been said of the poet Coleridge that, though a most brilliant 
genius, he never did himself justice. He was always beginning, 
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always dropping, some Dew work. After a plan is once formed, and 
until it is the manifest will of God that you desist, work it with your 
might. When the failure of it ia evident, lay out another course. 

Let us inquire, first, as to plans for yourself ; secondly, as to those 
for work by the church. 

Personally you need, most of g^)l^ a 'power Jvt\^ c\r\ hi | }h. Throw 
yourself, then, upon God. You are to do a work for Him — ask Him 
to work through you in doing it. Our Lord promised to give the 
Holy Spirit to them who seek Him. Take Him at his word. Expect 
His persuasion to attend your message. Without His power your work 
will be drudgery. With it, it will be an ** organization of victory." 
In the details and minutice of your life look for help from above. Be 
never content with general petitions for a superintending care. For 
instance, many a pastor will tell you, " At church time this morn- 
ing I felt as cold as ine, as dead as a stone. The sound of the bell 
made me tremble. * How am I, in this mood,' I asked myself, * to 
pray in the pulpit? ' But I threw myself on God. I asked his Spirit 
to breathe through me. With that prayef I went into the pulpit. 
And I cannot tell you what a change it wrought in me. I had a 
freshness and mellowness of heart, a closeness of communion with 
God, a liberty of utterance in prayer — it was all a sweet surprise. 
It brought the tears." 

B. If a pastor must be as busy as you have intimated, is there 
no danger of his neglecting secret prayer ? 

A. Yes, very great. When matters crowd you in the morning, you \ 
will be apt to think, " Well, this sermon or call or church business is, / 
as really as prayer, in the line of God's service. I'll try to pray as \ 
I go along." It is well to pray as you go along — but also before \ 
you start. You need constant contact with the Master. I have seen / 
a grapevine torn from its trellis and flung to the ground by a storm | 
through which an ivy stoutly clung to the wall. The vine put out ten- 
drils only at intervals of some inches. The ivy, with its thousand 
little filaments, almost grew to its support. In your adhesion to 
the Lord Jesus live an ivy-life. Every prayer is a filament. Let 
them be numberless. 

C. I have seen some prayerful men who seemed to make them- 
selves perfect recluses. 

A. Yes ; there is on that side a possible danger. God wants no 
monks in his service. Be no mere "parson." Be a well-rounded, 
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large-hearted, many-sided Christian man. Otherwise the world will 
look askance at you and rush by. Many a stiff, narrow, 'poky young 
man is older at thirty than others at sixty. In your sympathy with 
anything good be robust and wliole-souled. Whether it be ** reli- 
gious '' good or not, rejoice in and promote whatever will advance 
or enlighten or refine the community at large. The lot of some of 
you will be cast among those who will care little for even the mate- 
rial, much less for the spiritual, progress and prosperity of the town. 
If a church building is required, you will have to write the subscrip- 
tion paper and carry it about. If the children are suffering in want 
of a new school-house, you must step to the front as their champion. 
If a village improvement society for parks and tree-planting is 
wanted, you must project it. Or if it be a public library, nothing 
will be done till you lead the way. With any object in view that 
costs money without paying dividends, it will be always up-grade, 
and you must be the engine. The rest will, in the main, furnish 
only tlie brakes. Dr. Horace Bushnell interested himself so much 
in the improvement of the streets and parks of Hartford, Conn., in 
which city his church was located, that one of the finest of the parks 
bears his name. Another pastor, in an Illinois city, induced the 
authorities to protect the squirrels in one of the public squares, and 
to-day the little creatures, chasing one another up and down the trees, 
are the charm of the place. Christianity, rightly apprehended, is 
universal goodness. It saves any happiness that can be secured for 
men as a miner saves any particle of gold. 

B. But is there no danger of a minister's becoming, in this way, 
secularized ? 

A. Yes. As I have said before, there is danger everywhere. 
Nothing good is easily gotten without danger. You must not allow, 
such outside work to intrude on your proper service in your own par- 
ish. You must do no such work in a mere worldly public spirit. 
For Christ's sake you must do it — ^because He rejoices in any good, 
however small or secular. I have already reminded you in another 
conversation (Book I., Chap. 1.) how little Jesus made of this dis- 
tinction between sacred and secular. Do your work for Him^ and 
the gathering of a public library will become as true a Christian ser- 
vice as any sermon you can preach. 

C. Have you plans to suggest as to sermon writing ? 

A. That belongs, of course, specially to homiletics. I am con- 
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cerned with your work outside the pulpit. But one or two things I 
Lave to say. Do not attempt to write two sermons a week. 
B. But we shall have two to preach, 

A. Resolve that, at whatever cost at first, you will extemporize 
once each Sabbath. 

B. That would be an inquisitorial rack for me ! 

A. But a rack that will soften as you lie on it. Practice 
will make it, if not perfect, at least tolerable. I could spend the 
hour in giving you testimony from various preachers as to that. 

D. How then would you begin? 

A. Make sure that you have for your first attempt a rich abund- 
ance of material. Let it be quite as much as you can possibly use. 
An eminent American extempore preacher told me once what the 
neglect of this precaution, in his first effort, cost him. He had pre- 
pared, as he supposed, heads of discourse enough to occupy a full 
half-hour. But he had not thoroughly thought out the sub-divisions. 
On them therefore, he had little to say. The result was that he 
fared like the Prodigal : there arose a mighty famine, and he began 
to be in want. In twenty minutes he was starved out, and sat down 
in a cold perspiration. His home-critic begged him never to tiy that 
experiment again. Though he thanked her for her counsel, he had 
too much nerve to surrender so. He prepared more abundant 
material, digested it more thoroughly, and succeeded, to the delight 
and profit of his hearers. 

D. Did he have with him a full draft of notes? 

A. At first he did. It gave him confidence. But after a 
Sabbath or two he left it in the pulpit chair behind him. And not 
long after that he gained the courage to leave it at home. Fix the 
resolution deep and strong, as a bed-plate on which to work, that 
you will conquer your repugnance to extempore speech. 

B. In writing a sermon how many hours should one take? 

A. Different minds work differently. When some one asked Dr. 
Samuel Johnson whether one should wait for inspiration, he answer- 
ed, " No, sir ; he should sit down doggedly." But sitting down 
doggedly will not always bi-ing ideas. No absolute rule for all is 
possible. But as an average, after a plan is drawn out, twelve hours 
ought to suffice for writing a sermon. Remember that there is a 
great deal of ** extempore writing." If you are to rattle over your 
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paper as fast as your pen can be driven, jou might as well not write 
at all. 

B. Indeed, may I ask what are the reasons for writing? 

A. ** Reading," says Bacon, ** maketh a full man, conference a 
ready man, writing an exact man." One object in this last, then, is 
to cultivate a terse and accurate style. The constant danger in ex- 
tempore speech is looseness, diffuseness, repetition. To avoid that, 
write once each week. In that way you will discover and con-ect 
the faults of your extempore work. And write, not essays, but 
sermons. Let them be live addresses to living hearers. Many an 
effective platform speaker, taking a written sermon, puts his audience 
asleep. The moment he takes up his pen he seems to despair of any 
energy or force. There is a more excellent way. Dr. Chalmers 
always read his sermons. And with his sermons he always thnlled 
his hearers. But he wrote at white heat, and then read like a war- 
horse in a charge. But the heavy vviitten style of many a preacher, 
pronounced with such energy, would remind you of a galvanized 
corpse. I knew a pastor who often boasted that he could " write a 
sermon Saturday night after tea, and make nothing of it." As you 
may suppose, he did ** make nothing of it." One of the ablest 
preachers in New England, in my youth, used to say that if a man 
were below average in ability, he could write a sermon in a day or 
two. If he were really a powerful preacher, he would take a week 
or more. If he were a genius, he would need a fortnight. 

D. But will it not cramp us to know that we have but twelve 
hours ? 

A. Certainly not. That term, divided among three forenoons, 
will rouse you to work, while you are at it, with your might. With 
an indefinite time, you would be in danger of drowsily trifling over your 
task. 

C. How can we get the full information we need in regard to 
a new pansh ? 

A. That is one of the foremost things to be gotten. Talk with 
your deacons, unitedly and separately. But inquire, too, of those of 
less prominence in the church — those who see things in a special 
light of their own. Yet remember the old proverb, that " man has 
two ears and one mouth, that he may hear much and say little." 
There will be chaff in the talk of such persons. Learn to winnow 
out the wheat. 
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What sort of men are your church-ofiicers ? Is any one of tbem a 
Diotrophes, " loving the preeminence "? What have you for a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ? There may be too little of him — there 
may be too much. How is it with the sisters of the church ? Are 
they all angels in disguise ? Is the disguise on any of them so thick 
that you would never see through it ? I remember a deacon's wife 
who was, for efficiency, a platoon of Dorcases all in one. Sidney ] 
Smith said Daniel Webster was a steam engine in trousers. She ' 
was one in petticoats, and without a balance-wheel. Always, on 
every question, she was in a minority of one. She stimulated the 
life of the sisterhood by keeping them in a perpetual broil. By 
way of rebuking the fashions she dressed like a lunatic. And when 
at last she shook off the dust of her feet against us, and seceded, in 
holy wrath, to another church, we all drew long breaths of relief 
and devoutly thanked the Lord. But you will find others who, like 
angels indeed, with folded wings, go hither and thither on errands of 
love. Gather them around you. Make them understand how fully 
your hope, under God, is in them. 

D. Are not retired ministers in a church thorns in the side of a 
young pastor ? 

A. By no means are all of them such. I have known many 
who, with their wise counsel, their disinterested love and tender 
sympathy, were inestimable blessings. But there are exceptions. 
To the discredit of our profession, they are far too numerous. 

D. How do you account for them ? ^ 

A. Well, they are often disappointed men. They have passed ) 
the " dead line." Or, for some other reason, much earlier than is i 
agreeable they are shelved for the rest of their lives. And, being, f 
like the rest of us, but partially sanctified, they find it hard, without V 
some twinge of envy, to sit in the shadow and see the young \ 
pastor out in the sunshine, the observed of all observers. They criti- ^ 
cise and complain. 

D. And what is the remedy ? 

A. It is largely in the old adage that " misery loves com- 
pany." Talk with such a brother, in your young ardor and enthusi- 
asm, of the signs of success in your work, of the growth, the promise, 
and your bright hopes, and you are unconsciously goading him with 
the contrast of his own neglected lot. But tell him (of course with- 
out complaining of any special person) of your trials and discourage- 
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ments, and how heavy-hearted, in hours of depression, you are, and 
with your fellow-feeling you win him at once. 

So make yourself familiar with both your church and the com. 
munity around it. Every item of information may prove of more 
value than at first you suspect. I read lately of a railway president 
who walked over the whole four hundred miles of his road. Rod by 
rod, and yard by yard, he examined the road-bed, with the rails, roll- 
ing-stock, culverts, bridges, stations. So he made thorough work 
of his inspection. Learn from him a lesson. 

B. But we shall forget so great a mass of details of the parish. 

A. True — much of it may escape you. But be liberal in your 
use of memorandum-books. And keep, too, a full and accurate 
register of admissions to tlie church, dismissions, deaths, marriages, 
funerals, baptisms. If you do not yourself become the church-clerk, 
you should keep this record as carefully as if you were such. 

D. How is a pastor to know what is said of him among the 
people ? 

A. Much of it — mere idle gossip — he has no need to know. Live 
above any regard for it. But there is much also of which, on both 
his own and the people's account, he should be informed. There 
may be sorrows in some household of which he has known nothing. 
Tiiere may be from some other source a rising disaffection, which, 
if he were aware of it, he could allay. For such reasons I have found 
it well to select some one in the church as a reporter and counselor, 
to represent the people to tlie pastor. He should be very cautiously 
chosen. Before making your selection study your leading men for 
some months. Find one who, while no gossip, is likely to know 
what is going on in the parish. He should be a well-poised, discreet, 
and amiable man. Such a confidential adviser may give you a deal 
of help and comfort. 

The charities of the church will, in the outset, demand your atten- 
tion. How have they been conducted? What reconstruction do 
they need ? It will be well, also, to acquaint yourself with the finan- 
cial affairs of the society. But be cautious about unduly interfering 
with them. Of your plans for your own personal work make no 
public announcement. You can easily lay out, in an hour, schemes 
that you cannot fulfill in years. Do not therefore, by large promises, 
expose yourself to mortification. Carry your plans to the Master — 
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not to your people. Whatever measures you wish them to carry out, 
unfold, of course, and commend. 

D. Is there any danger of becoming selfishly absorbed in one's 
own church? 

A. Very great danger. It is a snare into which many a pastor 
falls. I have one such in mind. His church was large and wealthy. 
He was urged to aid feeble churches of his own faith and order in 
the same city. He always answered, "Wait till we are well on our 
feet — till we have gathered some power." But, like a fortune-seeker, 
who when exhorted to give in chanty offers a similar apology, his 
church never was on its feet — never had gathered power. At a 
council called to the ecclesiastical funeral of a feeble little sister 
church which this pastor's great one had refused to aid, one minister 

galvanized the risibles of us all with the remark that ** the 

church had occasion, like Hannah, to pray tlie Lord for offspring." 

C. But is it not doing the Lord's work to build up your own 
church ? 

A. Yes. And just there is the subtile temptation. Remember 
that it is not only the Lord's work. It is your 'personal^ professional 
success. It increases your reputation. It secures, perhaps enlarges, 
your salary. It gratifies your pnde. It brings congratulations. To 
send out some of your best families to build up a branch church, to 
plant a layer that, in time, may strike roots for itself and be cut 
from the parent vine, is not so agreeable. I have known in pastors 
some most deplorable exhibitions of selfishness as to this. One I 
remember who refused to speak civilly in the street to some mem- 
bers of his church who, with the best motives, at much cost to them- 
selves, had gone into a struggling Christian enterprise. The same 
spirit leads a pastor still farther in the same direction. Instead of 
aiding a feeble church, he preys on it. He recalls any of his own 
people, living near it and naturally belonging to it, who may have 
begun to attend it. Beware of that meanness. The frown of the 
Master is on it. 

B. Is it possible to satisfy every one in a large church ? 

A. Hardly. Perhaps not in a small church. " Never be so 
unreasonable," said a wise old New England pastor, "as to expect 
all men to be reasonable." Among your plans in the outset let one 
be that of frankness toward your people. Take them somewhat into 
your confidence. Explain to them, from the pulpit, the difiiculties 
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of the position. Show them, for instance, how gladly you would be 
oftener in their homes than is possible. Make known to the less 
intelligent of them the amount of labor required for a sermon. Tell 
them how much, for their own benefit, you need to be in your study. 
Ask them to acquaint you with any point at which you can be 
specially useful in the parish. Inquire into the possibility of district- 
ing the neighborhood, that you may send out visitors to gather the 
irreligious into the congregation. " Count every family Methodist," 
said Bishop Simpsoji, *' that is not in some otlier connection." So 
\ do you count every such family as belonging to your fiock. 
I Then let it remain with him who first secures it. With many 
I church-rakes in this way at work, the gleaning is likely to 
I be thorough. Gather neglected children into the Sunday-school. 
I Organize the sisters of the church to provide the needy with cloth- 
\ ing. Lay your plans, too, for the prayer-meeting and the children's 
\ service. Of these I shall speak hereafter. Commence collecting, in 
^the scrap-book which of course you will keep always at hand, inci* 
' dents, anecdotes, illustrations of eveiy sort, for the children. 

Early begin to find, if possible, something for every one in the 
church to do. Do this for the profit both of the church and of the 
persons themselves. One may contribute to the success of a social 
gatliering. Another may be libranan in the Sunday-school. A 
third may secure flowers for the pulpit. So they will be kept in 
closer afiiliation with the church, more under its influence, and in the 
way of advancing farther to a thoroughly Christian life. Into all 
these plans carry a well-digested system and orderly methods. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PASTOR IDENTIFYING HIMSELF WITH THE PEOPLE. 

A. By this I mean becoming, while you remain among them, 
thoroughly one of the people. 

First, What is the right spirit with which to attain this ? 

Secondly, What are the right methods ? 

As to the spirit, suppress all selfish discontent. I once knew a 
pastor who seemed to me more intent on shearing than on feeding 
the fiock. He spoke of his people with a whine in his tone. They 
were as ungenerous a body as ever he knew. He was tired and 
worn, and they ought to give him an extra vacation. They ought to 
increase his salary. There was no end to their neglected obligations. 
Now no one can be saturated with this sourness without allowing 
more or less of it to leak into his looks and tones. As he will dis- 
cover to his cost, also, it is contagious among the people. 

But many a pastor speaks of his church as a bridegroom during 
the honeymoon speaks of the bride. He admires every excellence. 
He ignores every fault. There never was a people equal to his. 

D. But we cannot recognize a church as being what it is not. 

A. No ; but there are various sorts of church members, good, 
bad, and indifferent. And you will do well to determine on which 
class your thought shall be chiefly set. 

A second fault ; never think of your pulpit simply as a stepping- 
stone to another. A young pastor is in danger of saying within him- 
self, '* This is too small a field for a man like me. I must keep my 
eye, in my preaching, on that larger one which is my manifest 
destiny." So he speaks, in his pulpit, to an imaginary audience. 
His real people come to feel that nothing he says is addressed to 
them. He is like a man who, in conversation, never looks you in 
the eye. A like fault follows a too exclusively studious habit. You 
carry an abstracted air. You become absent-minded. Your people 
say, ** He keeps us at arm's length. We cannot get acquainted with 
him." 
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B. But when a man finds he is not in his niche, can he help 
wisliing he were ? 

A. It is no plan of Providence to get every man into his niche. 
In some future state of being He may do that Peter speaks of the 
^^restitution of ail things" as likely some time or other to ariive. 
Meanwhile this is a wdrld not of perfect reward or satisfaction. It is 
a world of discipline. The Master's aim is not to put us into such 
harness that He may get the utmost work out of us. That utmost; 
work He could easily have secured without ci*eating us at all. Hrs 
aim is to develop in us Christian character. Friction with our envi- 
ronment is part of our discipline. And a man exactly '< in Iiis 
niche" would feel no friction. You can do much, by the right spirit 
and methods, to make your own niche and be thoroughly happy in it. 
Bear in mind, then, that the place where, in the ordering of Provi- 
dence, you ai*e, may he ymir last place on earth. So occupy it that, 
should it prove to be such, you may not mourn having wasted io 
repining the time you passed while in it. 

C. But it is hard to get no return for one's love. 

A. " It is the way the Master went : 

Should not the servant tread it still ? " 

Keep in mind that grand sentiment of Paul, as given in King 
James' version (2 Cor. 12:15), "I will most gladly spend and be 
spent for you, though the more abundantly I love you, the less I be 
loved." I am sorry that the Revisers, with better manuscripts, felt 
obliged to reconstruct it. But, none the less, it is the sentiment 
which breathes through the whole life of the great apostle. You will 
have many a dull clod of humanity under your pastoral care. You 
will have to shine and shine upon him and bedew him with much 
sympathy and nurture. But take comfort. There are seeds of good 
in him, and in time you will bring them out in bloom and fruitage. 

If you and your people are to fall into close fellow-feeling, you 
must go to them, not they to you. The scope of thought of most of them 
is lower and narrower than your own. They cannot range with you 
the broad and lofty themes to which, in your studies, you are intro- 
duced. You must accommodate yourself to them, but let there be in 
that no trace of condescension. Remember that, before God, in his 
infinite intelligence, the difference between their grade of thought 
and yours is as nothing. Conscientiously, earnestly, in your acquaint- 
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ance with each of them, ** put yourself in his place." Learn the art 
of feeling a real interest, for his sake, in what most interests him. 
He may, too, have in his spiiitual ripeness a higher value and beauty 
than you imagine. An old liarp, worn and stained, may charm you 
with finer tones than any new and gilded one. And there are souls 
in rough encasement whose devotion is, to the Master's ear, finer 
and sweeter than that of any of ** our best society." A council of 
ministers and laymen, early in this century, sat for a whole fortnight 
patiently investigating the claim of a humble brother who felt him 
self aggrieved by the action of a church among the Berkshire hills, 
in Massachusetts. They felt the value and dignity of a soul for 
which Christ died. Cherish in your course with the lowliest of your 
flock the same spirit. 

C. But you promised to tell us of the right methods of identifying 
ourselves with the people. 

A. Yes. Well, for one thing, negatively, do not intimate, pub- 
licly or privately, that you are among them to stay. Hopes and 
expectations of that sort are better repeated to the Lord than to men. 
But, nevertheless, when you are once well settled, occasionally — 1 do 
not say often — refer to yourself as pastor. Remind the church that 
both the Lord, as you believe, and they have solemnly set you in 
charge of the flock. 

Preach, also, on such duties and sins as are somewhat peculiar to 
your people. Let your sermons be, in some measure, such as none 
but the pastor could with propriety preach. Rev. H. W. Beecher 
once told me that, among the sermons he took East with him from 
Indianapolis, were about two hundred, not one of which he found 
himself able to use in his Brooklyn pulpit. They carried the flavor 
of Indianapolis. They abounded in the experiences, temptations, 
and special obligations of his people in Indianapolis. That was, of 
course, a proof of their excellence. 

Show yourself aware of any recent and important event in the 
neighborhood. When, after some startling affair that is on the lips 
of all, the people meet at the church, let it not be to discover that 
you either know nothing of it or have no interest in it. 

D. But suppose it is a political excitement? 

A. Then lead them in the prayer that God will hide them in his 
pavilion from the strife of tongues. The events that you cannot turn 
to some spiritual account are rare indeed. 
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It will go far to identifj you with the people if you take both 
your subjects and your illustrations, as largely as possible, from what 
is peculiar to their daily occupations. I knew once a college- 
preacher who went regularly through a whole system of divinity. It 
lasted four years. As to anything in it specially pertinent to stu- 
dents, it might as well have been preached to a church-conference or 
to Congress. I have known another who addressed his audience cu 
students. He counseled and warned them as to the mistakes and sins 
and perils of students. He took his instances and applications from 
student-life. He often referred to the buildings and streets with 
which his young hearers were familiar. I need not say which of the 
two preachers had the more power with his audience. 
^/y C. But, outside the pulpit, what is to be done toward this identi- 
(f I fication with the people ? 

If \ A. Maintain and show a warm interest in anything that in any 
way concerns the church. Possibly the grounds around the build- 
1 ing may have been neglected. If so, give attention to them. As I 
' was admiring the smooth verdure of a church-lawn, lately, the pas- 
tor's wife told me that she and her husband had spent hour after 
hour in digging out from it the dockweed and plantains. A good 
thing to do. 

And develop among the people themselves the church-spirit — the 
love they ought to show toward the institution as the body of Christ. 
Some of them, speaking to you in regard to it, will call it " your 
church." T^ft/>1^ t l^^"^ ^Q say " our church. *' Names are things. 
They recoil, like heavy guns. They have, on those who use them, a 
strong reflex effect. 

B. Would you attempt to enter much into the family-life of the 
people ? 

A. If you take with you good sense and the hope of usefulness, 
most certainly. As I have already advised, learn, when making your 
first round of calls after settlement, the names of all the members of 
the family. Include the youngest children, the babes, the absent. 
Then keep trace of them all. Inquire after each. Address by their 
- Christian names the boys and girls. 

; With a good minister, whose heart is in his work, young people 
j like to be on familiar, confidential terms. 

' You will do well to learn, and enter in your register, the birth- 
days of all the younger child :en. Then send to each, as one after 
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another of these anniversaries comes around, a pastor's greeting, 
with some little token of remembrance. It may be a card or leaflet 
or small book. One pastor whom I know gathers in the church tiie 
children who have completed their twelfth year, and presents each 
one with a Bible in which he inscribes, with some word of counsel, 
the names of giver and receiver. He makes it a most interesting 

occasion. fj^^ %f^^. •^^ ' /ryvvt . 

Into the prayer-meeting, of course, you will take a family-feeling. 
There, of all places, the church should be thoroughly at home. Let ^^ 
the humblest, most diffident brother or sister be made to feel the >r-^ 
warm, all-embracing atmosphere of a common love, t^ 

III your labor with individuals, to draw them to Christ, see each Nytr^^ 
of them always alone. It is a grievance to any one to ask him to 
throw open to a group of listeners his inmost life. Commonly he 
will decline. If he does, you will talk, not with, but only at, him. 
You will preach to him only the general counsel that never comes 
home to us. 

D. If he is beset with sceptical doubts, would you have him bring 
them out ? 

A. By all means. If there is no thorough diagnosis, how shall 
the physician prescribe? Before the most radical false doctrine show 
no holy horror. It is often thoughtful, earnest minds that are most 
beset with doubts. Many a man is free from such queries because 
he lives, not above, but below them. He has taken his religion 
traditionally. He has not intellectual activity enough to be troubled 
with objections. With dishonest, uncandid doubt, with vain specula- 
tions, thrown up as outworks to keep off your urgency from the 
citadel of the heart, I would waste no time. You would find it as 
did the Romans at the siege of Jerusalem. Break down the outer 
wall, and a second and a third would appear built up within. 

B. Would you continue to press the truth, personally, on one 
who refuses submission to Christ ? 

A. I knew a New England pastor who made it a constant practice 
to select one after another of the adult men of his congregation to be 
led to Christ. First making him the subject of earnest prayer, he 
would kindly approach him in a personal conversation. Perhaps by 
that interview he would seem to have made no impression. But in 
a day or two he would repeat the attempt. With no show of offen- 
sive persistence, he would fix in the man the conviction that nothing 
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else than liis entrance on the Christian life was to be thought of. It 
was the hand of iron under the velvet glove. With great strength 
of will he would firmlj but gently lead him along till the man gave 
up, finally and forever, his opposition. Then he would take another 
and another through the same process. Not every pastor can do 
this. But more or less success in that direction you ou^ht to expect 
and accomplish. 

D. I find some waiting for a mighty revival — groundswell — that 
will lift them and fioat them, almost in their own despite, into the 
kingdom of Christ. 

A. Yes ; it is so with thousands. And it is due not solely to 
worldliness and indifierence. They have read and heard much of 
Christian experience. They suppose that for this mystical process 
wrought in the soul by the Holy Ghost they must resignedly wait. 
You should show them that, though repentance may not be ecwy — it 
is never easy for a proud man to humble himself as sinful and lost — 
it is as simple as the payment, in money, of an honest debt. It is 
simply submitting to Christ as one's Master and Saviour. It is 
beginning to live, instead of a life of self-seeking, one of benevolence 
and service to men. There are in many congregations persons who, 
tliough they have already passed through this change, are so blinded 
by false notions of " experience " as not to know it. In explaining 
the naturalness and reasonableness of conversion you have a most 
important part of your work to do. 

D. But, unless one has a deep sense of his guilt, will he ever ask 
forgiveness? 

A. Men are led by various paths to the one common Redeemer. 
There will be in every one more or less of the sense of sin and 
ruin. But the chiefs the foremost sentiment, at first, may not always 
be that. With one, it is the personal love and self-sacrifice of 
Christ in his behalf that wins him. With another, it is the noble 
life of a Christian mother. With a third, it is the sense of peril and 
of the need of a refuge. There is in many a believer, long after con- 
version, a far deeper sense of sin than he had in the outset. It was 
when President Edwards was far on toward heaven that he longed, 
as he said, to heap infinite upon infinite, to express his full sense of 
his guilt. The near view of our Lord's perfections shames us by the 
contrast with our own faults and follies. *' But now mine eye seeth 
Thee; wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes." A 
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friend of mine was, fifty years ago, a young man with a high sense 
of pei-sonal rectitude. He fell one day into this strain of reflection : 
" I make it a point of conscience to pay, to the last penny, every 
debt. But here I have been embezzling the properly that God has 
in me. I am not my own. I belong to Him. In that direction, as 
well as toward men, it is time to be honest." This course of thought 
led him calmly, without any very harrowing sense of guilt, to Christ, 
And he has been through the half-century since an earnest follower 
of the Master. Do not insist that all inquirers shall be run in one 
mold of experience. 
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BOOK SECOND. 

THE PASTOR PERSONALLY. 



CHAPTER L 

THE CARE OP HEALTH. 

A. There is occasionally a man, like Robert Hall or F. W. 
Robertson, ^ho, with fine genius and an iron will, forces a sickl/ 
frame through an immense amount of work. But, commonly, a pas- 
tor without health will accomplish little. You may possibly, in your 
zeal for the soul, neglect the body. You mighty of course, to keep 
the latter down in its true place as a servant. Paul with emphasis 
teaches that (1 Cor. 9 : 27), " I bruise my body, and make it a 
slave." But if it is a servant, let us, for the better service, keep it 
in good condition. If it is our animal part, remember that '*a mer- 
ciful man is merciful to his beast." It betrays the awful greatness 
and energy of the soul that so easily and so often it overtaxes the 
flesh. Many a Christian worker, fired with his great aspirations, is 
in his slender frame like a too-powerful engine in a little steamer, 
at every stroke of the piston making her timbers quiver and creak. 
Of the future spiritual body we are told that " it is raised in power J* 
With no diseases, infirmities, wants of its own, obedient as are the 
movements of a man's eye to his will, it is, doubtless, homogeneous 
with the soul. Of even its existence, as separate from the spirit, we 
may probably be hardly aware. But this vehicle of flesh in which 
we move at present makes us decidedly conscious of its needs and 
rights. And if you would have a robust and vigorous intellect, give 
it a sotind and agile frame in which to work. Let it be a frame well 
laced and braced with sinews, with brain clear of all morbid humors, 
with internal organs all regular as a clock. A sedentary life 
makes heavy drafts on the nervous system. You need an ample 
magazine of health on which to draw. 
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I sliall have nothing to say of medicine. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes is reported to have said that if all the medicine on eaith 
\!eere emptied into the sea, no one would suffer but the fishes. Be 
that as it may, I offer you only some hints, drawn partly from phy- 
sicians and partly from my own experience, for avoiding the need of 
the apothecaries' wares. 

First, then, if you would keep your health, be cheerful. Dr. Aber-' 
nethy used to insist that "stuff and fret" were "the two great killing 
powers." Men overload the stomach, and then by worry reduce 
the vigor of digestion. 

C. But how are we always to keep cheerful ? 

A. Some sorrows and depressions are, for the time, iiTesistible. 
One bows to them as a reed to the storm. But let it be only to rise I 
again. Be elastic. Be self-recuperative. It is your duty^ as well as 
privilege, to be happy. "Rejoice in the Lord alway; and again I 
say, rejoice." An inspired apostle, with authority from God, enjoins 
it. Stout Christian faith and buoyant hope are the best safeguards 
against disease. The source of most of the religious melancholy 
that enfeebles Christian hands and disgusts the young with religion 
as a gospel of gloom, is hypochondria, bred from dyspepsia. The 
love of play is as natural and normal as the love of work. Martin 
Luther, in leisure moments, delighted in his violin. Bayle turned at 
times from his laborious studies to watch the tricks of mountebanks. 
Spinoza was found convulsed wath laughter over a fight between two 
spiders. Dr. Samuel Clark stole intervals from his hours of meditation 
for leaping over chairs. Dr. Paley was so fond of angling that he 
had his portrait taken with a rod and line in hand. Most good and 
great men have been enabled, by recreation, to live the longer and 
accomplish the more. Allow yourself to fall into no permanent 
mood in which you cannot enjoy a piece of innocent wit. It will 
limber you, and start the blood more vigorously, and help digestion. 
The president of an Eastern theological seminary, years ago, is said 
to have once called the senior class together in his room; then, after 
remarking that they looked careworn, and that a little merriment 
would help their health and spirits, he suddenly added, "I^et us 
begin!" As he broke into a rollicking fit of laughter, they were 
soon swept contagiously into it by its very absurdity. And he kept 
them all laugliing convulsively for several minutes. 

The sense of humor is as evidently implanted in us by the Creator 
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as the sense of right and wrong. There are said to be muscles in 
the human face that are used only in laughter. Who put them 
there, and why? And who can watcli a creature of the ape or mon- 
key tribe without the irresistible conviction that the final aim of its 
existence was to furnish amusement ? Instead of any irreverence in 
this thought, it is a most touching indication of the condescending 
*-^ love of the Infinite Father. 
4 It is a common saying that no company ai*e as merry as one of 

^ clergymen. Who should be cheerful if not they who, living to serve 
God and bless men, may believe that the smile of heaven is on 
J^ them? 

^ C. But will not this hilarity prejudice men against religion ? 

. • A. Never any reasonable man. Just the reverse. I was told, a 

f^I while since, of a young man who happened to look in on a group of 
^ ministers dining together. They were, he said, the merriest party 
he had ever seen. He had heard that religion depressed men and 
/'^ would fill the world with gloom. Not long after he arose in a mid- 
week meeting to announce that he had chosen Christ and desired to 
^ lead a Christian life. When asked what had first awakened him, he 

\-X answered, ** The happiness of those ministers at the table. I wanted 
i a religion that brings such joy into the world. It was that which set 

t me thinking." 

^];;^ Carry up into ripe years the fresh, buoyant life of your boyhood. 

Grow old as slowly as possible. When you come to have children, 
play with them, and play heartily. 

Do not presume on your health and strength. There is a limit to 
what you can endure. Many a young man, by abusing his eyes or 
stomach or nerves, goes on industriously laying up misery for himself 
in later years. It is a store that is sure to keep, and one of which he 
is sure to get the whole benefit. 

But, on the other hand, be no fastidious dieter, always studying 
your symptoms and making yourself an annoyance to others. Never, 
when entertained, in any way incommode your hostess. Much less 
refuse, except in extreme cases, a field of labor as too cold, or warm, 
or damp, or dry. Where men have gone, and found themselves able 
to live, for your Master's sake go likewise. Then, while carefully 
observing the laws of health, trust God to keep you in sound condi- 
tion for work. 

Considering now, in succession, sonie of the chief organs of the 
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body, let me counsel you, first, to keep the stomach in order. Vary 
jour staple food somewhat with the seasons. In summer, fish and 
vegetables and fruit are better. In winter, meat is more requisite. 
Avoid all messes tliat float in grease. Take little pastry. Eat slowly. 
Take nothing between meals. Of any liquid, at the table drink mod- 
erately. 

Physicians say that nineteen persons in twenty eat too much. 
Probably, more men die from diseases caused by over-eating than 
from strong drink. The reason for fasting is, that abstinence will 
clarify the brain and leave the nerves in better condition and the 
mind more active for devotion. Over-eating is due largely to our 
habits at the table. Beginning a meal with an ample supply on the 
plate, then afterward taking a little more from one dish and again 
from another, we almost or quite double the amount. The advice of 
Dr. Dio Lewis is to confine ourselves rigidly to the first supply. 

Secondly, keep the skin in wholesome condition. By sensible and 7 
insensible perspiration an immense amount of matter is discharged / 
through the pores. Closing them, by thoroughly varnishing or paint-/ 
ing tlie body, would be as inevitably fatal as a bullet in the brain.l 
Frequent bathing, in water not so cold as to chill the system over-/ 
much, you should count one of the necessities of life. 

Thirdly , take care of the throat. Do not, by bending over the { 
pulpit while speaking, cramp the throat. Whether you use a manu- j 
script or not, stand erect. If you have difficulty in reading your | 
notes, follow the example of Paul (Gal. 6:11, Revision), "See with ( 
how large Utters I have written unto you, with mine own hand." 
And do not with any false elocution ruin the throat. I have known 
of a preacher who lost his voice. But at the same time, perhaps 
fortunately, he lost the use of his eyes. This forced him both to 
preach extempore and to commit to memory the Scripture-lesson. 
Speaking in this untrammeled way, and returning to more natural 
tones, he recovered hiar voice and preached, without sight, for years. 

Fourthly^ as to the care of the eyes, (a) Beware of much study 
at night. Do by artificial light only your reading, letter-writing, 
and other easy work, (b) Do not severely tax the eyes after a full 
meal, (c) Let your shade be not on the forehead, but on the lamp. 
Putting it over and removing it from the eyes exposes them to sud- 
den and severe changes of light, (d) Avoid, if possible, a sleeping- 
room with an eastern exposure. If you must take such a room, 
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heavilj Rlinde jour windows. Admit the sud, as you do your other 

friends, only after you are up and dressed, (e) Often wash the eyes 

iiin cold water. But do not, by opening them in the water, as is some- 

I times done, expose them to a shock. These suggestions are from 

one of the most eminent oculists of Boston. 
^ Fifthly, the teeth are injured, as is the stomach, by contact with 
J very ^ot or very cold drinks. Also, if you would save yourself bof h 
I expense and torture, keep them thoroughly cleansed. A stiff brush 
I and an effective dentifrice are all-important. 

Among more general precautions, look well to your exercise. It 
is not hard study that breaks down the health of students. Doubtless 
the pale, poetic youth, with intellectual brow and eye ''in a fine 
phrenzy rolling," enjoys the compliment that his great soul has over- 
tasked his feeble frame. But it is all nonsense. The simple trouble 
is that he has been too lazy or too heedless to take pi*oper exercise. 
He lias studied when he ought to have been caring for his health. 
Even in the act of study there maybe some exercise. Provide both 
a standing and a sitting desk, and alternate between the two. 

But this, of course, is by no means enough. A sedentary life is 
somewhat unnatural. While taxing the brain it tempts one to 
neglect due culture of the other organs. A farmer's or blacksmith's 
exercise will tjike care of itself. It will, so to speak, grow wild. 
But yours must be carefully cultivated. English ladies owe their 
vigorous health largely to their long wsUks. Years ago, when the 
Queen put up the trousseau of her eldest daughter, afterward Emi)ress 
of Germany, one item was "sixteen pairs of stout walking shoes." 

Let your exercise be regular. Take it twice a day. Assign it as 
nearly as possible to the same hours of the day. That it may be 
sufficient without absorbing too much lime, let it be vigorous. But 
avoid overstraining and permanently injuring the body. Do not take 
your exercise soon after a full meal. Let it be agreeable, enjoyable. 
On some days your calls (unless with a wasteful liberality you 
bestow on a horse, while you loll in a carriage, the exercise you neetl 
yourself) will serve in this direction. But walking brings into play 
mainly the lower limbs. You need some strain on every muscle of 
the body. For ten years I have found a health-lifl invaluable. 
There are various other kinds of less expensive apparatus. 

B ut, again, see to your ventilation. It is hard for ministers, or 
any others, to interest men in unseenthings — and among such things 
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ia pure air. From the atmosphere of a close room we consume tlie 
oxygen, and replace it with the poisonous carbonic acid gas, at the 
rate of nearly a gallon a minute. Knowing the size of your room 
therefore, you can calculate how soon you exhaust the wholesome 
air. For a study, a large apartment is desirable. Otherwise it is 
hard to ventilate without a draft too strong and too near you. Be 
careful of the air in your sleeping-room. By opening the window 
slightly at both top and bottom you avoid too strong a current. You 
will find the drafts are, at tlie two openings, in opposite directions. 
For heating a house, a furnace which draws through its air-flue from 
out of doors is better than a stove. The latter heats only the con- 
fined atmosphere of the room. 

From every seven days take one for rest. Saturday is to be pre- 
ferred. You are then left in vigorous condition for the Sabbath. 
You are less exposed, also, to any " blue Monday." If you cannot 
take the day before Sunday, take the one after it. 

C. Is it necessary to idle away either day ? 

A. No. You can do your light reading and letter- writing. But 
make a liberal allowance of time to be spent in the open air. 

D. What of Monday ministers* meetings ? 

A. Some complain of being exhausted by the brahi-work. But it 
is so much of a change from the routine of parish labor that I have 
always found the meeting a recreation. Each one must judge for 
himself. 

Be jealous for your sunshine. Do not take for a study a dingy 
room. Let in light. Florence Nightingale declared that, in her 
great hospital at Scutari, the patients on the sunny side recovered 
twice as rapidly as those on the other. 

And, finally, remember that the earth is a great invigorator. 
Physicians advise to dig over the virgin soil. If you have a garden, 
cultivate it, at least partially, with your own hands. 
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CHAPTER II. 

pastor's library. 

A. Fi rst comes the qu estion. Where shall yo ur stu dy be located ? 
If ihe church contains a liglit, cheerful room for that purpose, and is 
not far from your home, I would take that room as mj sanctum. 
But to avoid a dingy, dismal study I would make almost any sacri- 
fice. You need cheerful surroundings. Your room should be well ven- 
tilated, neat, orderly, and quiet. You should become strongly attached 
to it. Have, if possible, pictures and maps on the walls. Make it a 
clierished home for the mind. Let your books become loved fnends, 
to which you turn with deep delight. Have at hand some sort of 
gymnastic apparatus, convenient and always ready for use. It is 
well, also, to collect your best sermons and plans in some one place. 
Let it be known where, in case of fire, they may be found. You can 
make cheap and portable book-shelves of long, narrow boxes set on 
their sides one above another. They may be stained dark, with 
cornice at top and red leather strips covering the edges. 

B. Is it wise to attempt to accumulate many books ? 
A. Not for the ordinary pastor. A few hundred volumes, care- 
fully selected and thoroughly studied, are better than the great mass 

I of literary lumber that many a clerical book-buyer gets together. 
' Do not buy accidentally — as one volume after another happens to 
interest you. Do not invest in expensive bindings. Tliey are only 
the casket. The contents are the jewel. Do not buy books (except 
standard reference works) which you can as well borrow from some 
library or individual. Do not buy sets of volumes, only one or two 
single ones in which you are likely to use. 

D. You object to costly bindings. But it is they that last. 
A. Yes; and dictionaiies, lexicons, cyclopedias, commentanes, 
concordances, and other reference^booka must be substantially and 
durably bound. But books which are not in constant use may as 
well be in good (not flimsy) cloth bindings. You can then, with a 
given sum of money, get a larger number of volumes. 

Never purchase a book "just to see what it is." Before investing 
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in it you ought to hn(yw. If possible, bj buying a number of vol- 
umes at a time, get them at more than the common discount. Rarely 
subscribe for a work issued in numbers. This is a device (on the 
plea that you pay by small installments) for charging a great price. 
By the time tlie series is completed' and bound you will probably 
regret your bargain. At first, and till you are supplied with refer- 
ence-books, confine your purchases mainly to them. 

Induce your people to begin the collection of a pastor's library. 
Explain the value of this to themselves — how it will enrich the ser- 
mons of each successive pastor. Persuade them to devote to it one 
annual collection. 

C. How shall we know what are the best books to buy ? 

A. By inquiry — especially of well-educated and experienced min- 
isters. I give you a list of a few works, such as I have found espe- 
cially useful. Some of them may be out of print : 

Bush on the Pentateuch and on Joshua and Judges. 

The " Speaker's Commentary " on the whole Bible. 

The " Handy Commentary " on the Old Testament. 

Barnes on Job, Isaiah, and Daniel. 

Prof. G. H Gilbert on Job. 

Alexander on the Psalms. 

Cowles on the Minor Prophets. 
>rWestcott's Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 

The Handy Commentary on the New Testament. 

Alford on the New Testament. Much of the best matter in 
Meyer will be found in Alford. 

Owen on the Four Gospels. 

Morricjon on Mark. , - 

Hodge on Romans and Corinthians. 

Edwards on First Corinthians. 

Godet on Luke, John, and Romans. 

Conybeare and Howson on the Life and Epistles of Paul. 
"- Trench on the Parables and Miracles. 

Trench on the Greek Synonyms of the New Testament. 

Hackett on the Acts. 

In German : De Wette's Handbuch. 

De Wette's Translation of the whole Bible. 

Von Gerlach on the Old and New Testaments. 

On Biblical Theology : Schmidt. Van Oosterzee. Weiss. Hill. 
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The Englisliman's Greek Concordance. 
Edersheim's Life of Jesus the Messiah. 
Coleman's Ancient Christiauitj Exemplified. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Shedd's History of Christian Doctrine. 
Dexter's Congregationalism. 
Bacon's Genesis of the New England Churches. 
Butler's Analogy. 

Horace Bushnell's Nature and the Supernatural, Sermons for the 
New Life, and Christian Nurture. ^ ^^ 
Life and Letters of John Foster. **"i^i^-«» 

Life of Dr. Chalmers. ^)^. £/.i^-it 'j ^ QJLA^u^irr^ 

Sermons of Rev. H. W. Beecher. '^ / - 

Sermons of Rev. T. D. Talmage. 

Goodrich's British Eloquence. 

D. Wliat in regard to cyclopedias ? 

A. The SchafF-Herzog, Smith's, Kitto's larger edition, and Mo- 
Clintock and Strong's are all excellent. Smith and Kitto confine 
themselves much more closely than McClintock and Strong to Bib- 
Heal literature. Of general cyclopedias, the Britannica, New Amer- 
ican, and International are all of great value. The first of these I 
would not, till well provided with commentaries, attempt to pur- 
chase. 

I have given you, of course, only a most meager outline — a start 
toward a library. It would be easy to extend the list. But if you 
do full justice even to the books I have mentioned, your Biblical 
scholarship will win the respect of any church* 
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CHAPTER III. 

HABITS OP 8TUDT. 

A. I INCLUDE under habits of study all ways of replenishing 
your minds with material for your public services. You are apt, 
while in the Seminary, to feel intellectually rich. Without very 
large occasion for giving out thought, you are incessantly receiving. 
It may seem to you that you can hardly exhaust your store of exe- 
gesis and theology and liistory. But these are your years of plenty. 
After them will come those years of famine when, as a young theo- 
logue once said to me, " The Sundays come around with awful regu- 
larity ! " The lean kine will swallow the fat. You will have occa- 
sion for every thought, every scrap of sacred learning, every illustration 
you may have gathered. An old pastor whom I knew sighed as he 
said, ^^ I have preached all around the circle. I can think of nothing 
to take next." But he had spent, in running about among his people, 
a great share of the time he ought to have given to his study. Be 
true to your duty to your Bible and your library, and you will find 
that after a score of years you have more themes on hand than at 
first. 

D. Is there no danger of being diverted from the Bible by 
other books ? 

A. There is danger everywhere. The Scriptures must be kept 
foremost. But '< he who knows nothing but his Bible does not know 
liis Bible.'* The immense amount of modern scholarship, travel 
and archaeological research, pours on the Book a flood of light. 
What learning you can gather in the Seminary will soon be ex- 
hausted. You learn here, cliiefly, the use of tools. You are taught 
what are the sources of new light and how to turn them to account. 

B. Why is it that ministers are thought to be worn out at " tbe 
dead line of fifty " ? 

A. It is, in part, their own fault. " A dead line for dead men I 
None at all for live ones." Ministers who are prematurely shelved, 
most of them, draw from exhausted cisterns. After a two or three 
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years* pastorate the pump wheezes dolefully. The water of life 
comes trickling drop by drop. The thirsty flock are left witli 
parched and fevered tongues. And, unfortunately for the minister, 
this is a flock in which the sheep have votes. 

To keep off that dismal experience look well to your supplies. A 
Glasgow pastor, who lias been fifty years in one pulpit, was asked, a 
while since, how he held his people so steadily. '< I read," he an- 
swered, "every new book bearing on my work that comes out. I 
make full notes, and, in my pulpit, put to service what I have 
learned." You must be intellectually as well as spiritually always 
on the alert. Hard work is the price of success and the condition, 
of reward. " If I have any genius," said Sir Isaac Newton, " it is 
a genius for hard work." 

C. But with all the Bible-helps now in the hands of the people 
it is harder to teach them anything that they do not already know. 

A. Very true. For that reason you must work the harder. I 
have already shown you how different was the position, the advan- 
tage, of the pastor early in the century. In a room with a single 
window, the window is quite conspicuous. Put in three or four 
more, and the first one draws no special notice. The preacher, 
among the fathers, was almost the only window ^o let in light upon 
the congregation. But now every one is studying. Said a promi- 
nent pastor of a young parishioner who had given much labor to the 
International Sunday-school lessons, ** He knows more of the Bible 
now, as he is entering college, than I knew when I left the theologi- 
cal seminary." The tide of intelligence is rising. Be not like the 
young Scotch martyr chained to the stake at low water. Let no in- 
dolence hold you down till you are drowned and thrown out beyond 
the shore line of " fifty " — professionally dead. 

D. But this incessant study wears one out. 

A. If it is kept up without variety, very true. The mind dries 
and shrivels under monotony. You cannot be always working the 
same fibers of your brain. A horse on a rolling' prairie will go up 
and down hill with less strain than on a dead level. The muscles 
for pulling and for holding back relieve one another. Have a fixed 
number of hours for study. Have several lines of study and of 
reading, simultaneously, on hand. For your own relief, turn from 
one to another. 

Study and read, first, for fresh knowledge. Hebrew was pursued. 
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when I was in the Seminary, only in the junior year. We got hardly 
more than a start in it. Even tliat was partly supplanted by the 
theology and homiletics of the following years. But now-a-days 
Hebrew is studied through the whole course in the Seminary. There 
is much less excuse for afterwards losing it. 

C. But how, when the Sundays come around with that " awful 
regularity " ? 

A. Then be awfully regular with at least Luther's rule, " NiiUa 
dies sine verm.** Do enough, each day, on the original tongues of 
Scripture to keep yourself fresh in them. Never, without examin- 
ing a text in the Hebrew or Greek, attempt to preach on it. 

Make much, too, of sacred topography. With such helps as 
Thomson's " The Land and the Book " and Robinson's " Biblical 
Researches in Palestine," and others that may be published as the 
explorations go on, put yourself at home in the Holy Land. Make 
with colored crayons, on a large piece of sheeting, a map of the out- 
lines of the country. Put in only a few details of the towns, seas, 
and mountains. Then, with this object-lesson, give your people a 
few lectures on the whole region. You will be astonished to see how 
Ignorant of it they are. Some will have learned much from the In- 
ternational Lessons; but most will hardly know whether the Lake 
of Galilee is north or south of the Dead Sea. 

D. Can we do much with any of the sciences in general ? 

A. Ordinarily, unless you have a special genius in some such 
direction, not much.. The sacrifice of your aspirations along those 
lines is one of the privations involved in your work. The main 
facts and principles of law, as in Blackstone and Kent's Commen- 
taries, of medicine too, as in Carpenter's Physiology, you ought to 
acquire. With the elements of physical science, also, especially in 
view of evolution and its attitude toward Christianity, you should be 
informed. Until the savants have come to some general agreement 
among themselves, as they did long ago on the Copemican astrono- 
my, they have no right to expect us to adopt their theories. Above 
all that is true touching the various theories of evolution ; for cumu- 
lative evidence, which is the sort they are compelled to use, is unlike 
the mathematical demonstrations which established the modern as- 
tronomy. It is liable to be modified by fresh discoveries. You have 
heard of the old minister's reply to the question what he thought of 
evolution. He didn't know, he said, what was the latest theory ; he 
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hadn't seen bis morning newspaper ! But, as you go on from jear 
to year, you should read enough on such subjects to refer to them in- 
telligently when you do it at all. 

C. How much should we attempt in general literature ? 
A. Well, it was estimated, forty years ago, that there were at 

least 70,000 Tolumes in the English language that were well worth 
reading. Now a man, with continuous work for a life-time, could 
hardly make his way through a hundredth part of these. What, 
then, is the folly of wasting time on the trash which, as a classmate 
of mine once said, *< is continually flowing from vacuity to oblivion " I 
You can afford to be fastidious. Or, mther, you cannot afibrd to be 
anything else. Shakespeare of course, you must not neglect. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson recommends to read a play, first, for mere enjoy- 
ment of the plot. Then, afterward, take it up for patient, careful 
study. Hudson's or Rolphe's notes will, in this study, throw light 
on the text. 

D. "Would you do much with fiction ? 

A. With only the choicest sort. Of Scott, Dickens, Thackerny, 
George Eliot, and a few other such writers, read enough to feel that 
you have some intelligent acquaintance with them. But fiction is a 
dangerous spring from which to drink. Be careful lest you plunge 
in all over and be drowned. 

C. American fiction ? 

A. Yes, a little, Irving, Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe, Howells, Cable, 
perhaps. 

D. Poetry ? 

A. A few of the great standard poems. Homer, Dante, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Byron in *' Childe Harold," Coleridge, Keats, and our 
own Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, of course you will not 
overlook. 

But you should keep some books always on hand for inspiration. 
In the quiet routine of a pastor's life, with perhaps few cultured 
minds around you, with no great Christian enterprise into which to 
throw yourselves aglow with ardor, the danger of mental, if not 
spiritual torpor is sometimes serious. Said one of my old theologic 
instructors, ** You will be often told that you must preach according 
to the state of things. But often, you will find, there is no state of 
things." You will need to put yourselves into electric touch not 
only with the Master, but with some of those great souls of old 
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Mrho moved their generation. An actual life, in wliicb grand ideals 
have been wrought into fact, has a power beyond all the ideals that 
were ever concocted. It is by such lives that the Bible teaches. 
The story of many a Christian hero is to the soul in a tedious hour 
like the blast of a bugle, or a voice from heaven sounding in the air. 
Read biographies like those of Chalmers, Wilberforce, Buxton, 
Howard, F. W. Robertson, Dr. Thomas Arnold, F. D. Maurice, 
Livingstone, Dr. Lyman Beecher, Pres. Finney, and Dr. Horace 
Bushnell. They will rouse you as whole libraries of homilies on the 
grandeur of your work will not. Great efforts of the human intellect, 
too, have in them a mighty uplift. Prof. Goodnch's << British 
Eloquence" you should read and re-read. 

D. Is there as much attention given by our preachers to illustra* 
tion as there should be ? 

A. By no means. We have, from American authors, two 
volumes on homiletics, each of six hundred pages or more, and in 
neither of them is there more than a page or two on the whole sub- 
ject of illustration. How different was it with the Great Teacher I 
** Without a parable spake He not unto them." On all things around 
Him he levied tributes of symbols and object lessons with which to 
explain and enforce the truth. The shepherd and sheep, the vine 
and branches, the fig-tree, the seed buried in the earth, the sower, 
the plow and plowman, the nets of the fishermen, the servant feeding 
cattle, the bargain with the laborers, the leaven, the hid treasure, the 
pearl, the unmerciful servant, the great supper, the lost piece of 
money, the unjust judge, the unprincipled steward — all nature, and 
the social, domestic, and commercial life of men — He made to glow 
with new meanings and convey new lessons. In this way, too, each 
one of these things became vocal and eloquent. The barren fig-tree, 
for instance, which grew "by the wayside" — how solemn a monitor 
to the passers-by, long after the Master had ascended from Bethany, 
it stood with its weird skeleton ! No guide-board ever pointed more 
directly along a road than the fig-tree toward a fruitful life. 

Now in all this you should imitate the Master. You have noticed 
that some sorts of seeds are furnished each with a little hook at the 
end. By this, as the seed is blown about by the wind, it catches at 
a point where it may germinate and grow. Furnish your seeds of 
truth with illustrative hooks. You will be astonished to see how 
long, with such helps, they will hold in the memory. Take your 
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illustrations largely, as did the Master, from objects and transactions 
around you. Study the employments of your people. Converse 
with them in their business. Let the question, '' What will this 
illustrate ? '' be ever in mind. So using the object lesson, you put 
into it a tongue, that, when your people i-etum to it on Monday, will 
speak to them of the truth you have taught. 

B. Would you confine yourself to these homely analogies ? 

A. Not at all. All things on land and sea, all history, science, 
art, literature, life, swarm with iliusti-ations of the truths you will 
preach. 

D. What of the numerous books of illustrations? 

A. For most of them I cannot siiy much. They are filled mainly 
with the old stock stories, copied from one such book to another, and 
worn as dull as Washington's little hatchet. If you are to use one 
of these collections, first run your eye through it. Cull out the few 
really fresh and striking things. You will find them wheat grains 
amidst much chaff. Many of your best illustrations you will find in 
books that wei*e wntten for no such purpose. I know an eminent 
preacher who has rcad, for this purpose, mucli natural history. The 
habits of animals, birds, even fishes, in building nests, taking prey, 
evading enemies, are full of suggestion. Again, you have heard of 
the man who, after reading through his dictionary, said it was an 
interesting book, but a little incoherent. Nevertiieless, I advise 
you to read tlirougli, pencil in hand, the " Dictionary of Names of 
Noted Fictitious Persons, Places, etc.," at the close of ** Webster's 
Unabridged." You will find many a beautiful myth and legend 
there that will admirably serve for illustration. 

The English essayist John Foster maintained, for a series of 
years, what might be called a thought-jougial. In it he entered such 
suggestions, comparisons, speculations, and queries as he was likely to 
be able to turn to account in his writings. You will find in his Life 
and Correspondence scores of extracts from that journal. You would 
do well to follow his example. You may be gathering every day, 
in the street, in stores, in traveling, an ever-increasing stock of fresh 
material. 

B. Is it plagiarism to cull the illustrations from printed sermons? 
A. Not unless you copy, with them, the points they are made to 

illustrate, and throw the whole bodily into a sermon of your own. 
To take the fact or narrative or anecdote for your own collection, to 
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be used for some other purpose than that of the author, perhaps 
when you shall have quite forgotten whence jou obtained it, maj be 
done with good conscience. 

Keep, also, a text-note- book. Occasionally a clause or passage of 
Scripture will strike you in some new light and with fresh force. 
Note it, with such thoughts as occur with it, in your book. 

Read with pencil in hand any volume in whicli you have, by own- 
ership, the right to mark a striking passage and make marginal com- 
ments. 

D. What are the best time and method of study? 

A. For the time, let it be the forenoon, between breakfast and 
dinner. 

D. Why not before breakfast ? 

A. Because it would, by drawing the blood from the stomach to 
the brain, reduce your appetite for that meal. 

D. How many Iiours in a day would you study ? 

A. As many as your parochial work will allow. The hours at 
best will be few enough. You have heard of the German professor 
who got, he said, sixteen hours a day with his books — except his 
wedding-day, when he could get only fourteen. But you must be out 
on numberless errands. If you have two hours of the twenty-four in 
your study, count yourself a favored man. Keep a book, with a 
mark in it, always on hand. At any odd intei*val of a few minutes 
take it up and save the time. 

B. Would you keep a diary ? 

A. Not such as you will find in old Christian biographies, with nil 
the writer's inner life brought out, by a kind of vivisection of the 
soul, and laid down at full length. But a diary of your Sundays, of 
the sermons you have preached, and where, with other such matter, 
you will find almost a necessity. 

As to study and all the other occupations of your life, faU into no 
involuntary habits. 

B. But suppose they sliould be good ones ? 

A. No matter if they should. You have no right to drift into 
anything. God made you to steer — to govern yourself, as a man does 
a span of blood-horses, with a tight rein. He who believes in the 
Bible, for instance, without study, and solely because he has been 
brought up in that habit, may be at the mercy of any cross-current or 
side-wind of doctrine that strikes him. This law of habit is one of 
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the most admirable with which we are endowed by the Creator. A 
young lady, learning a piece of instrumental music, laboriously feels 
her way through it, studying the score, as she goes, from note to note. 
Then again and again she repeats it* In time she can throw her 
fingers as freely over the key-board as if she were sprinkling the 
tones from their tips. What, now, has she been doing ? Voluntarily 
acquiring an involuntary power — availing herself of that beautiful 
law of habit by which the difficult becomes so easy. Put this power, 
then, in all things, into service. Never be content with avoiding bad 
habits. With careful study lay the wisest possible plans. Then ad- 
here to the routine of them till they become a second nature. And 
often review your habits. Call yourself sternly to account. See if 
you can at any point tlirow off a poor or form a good routine. Do 
you know, Mr. B., why it strengthens a thread to wax it? 

B. I never thought to inquire. 

A. The wax binds down to the main strands those minute fila- 
ments that stood out independently. It makes them contribute their 
united strength to the thread. So do with your lesser habits and 
your odd moments. Levy contributions on them. Make them 
strengthen the main work of your life. " Gather up the fragmeniSj 
that nothing be lost.'' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BUSINESS AFFAIRS. 

A. Ministers are in danger of neglect or carelessness in these 
matters. Tbej are sometimes so engrossed in spiritual and intellect- 
ual work as to overlook such interests. Occasionallj, rarely, a cler- 
gyman, hard pressed with privations, while giving his life for the pub- 
lic benefit, is in danger of feeling that *' the world owes him a liv- 
ing," and so of growing indifferent to his obligations. Remember 
that in a minister carelessness as to pecuniary matters is hardly less 
damaging than fraud. One I knew who fell so hopelessly into 
arrears that, after vain struggles to extricate himself, his conscience 
seemed seared with a numb despair. Plis reputation wa^ sullied. 
The closing years of his life ( which ended in partial derangement ) 
were utterly miserable. Another allowed so immense a provision 
dealer's bill to accumulate that a newcomer in the parish, hearing of 
it, proposed that his friends should liquidate it. << No," was the 
answer, " we are tired of paying his debts. When he is dead we will 
settle them." 

Should you become involved, remember that it would be dishonest 
to purchase anything not absolutely necessary. You would be using 
other men's money. 

C. Then what right should we have to buy even necessaries ? 

A. Because that would be the straight and only path to the pay- 
ment of the debts. If you do not live you can never pay. But 
occasionally you find a minister who, while heavily in arrears finan- 
cially, considers a well-worn coat or an hour or two of manual labor 
beneath him. Nothing of that sort is or can be so dishonorable as 
debt. Cultivate a respect for honest labor. That is a genuine 
American idea. Abraham Lincoln, who was, far more than Wash^ 
ington, the typical American, never lost an opportunity to show his 
regard for such work. When an Englishman was once with him at 
the White House, Mr. Lincoln, having no servant just then at hand, 
was polishing his own boots. " Why, Mr. President," said his guest, 
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" in England a gentleman never blacks his own boots ! " " Doesn't 
he ? " said the great democrat, too kind to be severe. ^^ Whose boots 
does he black ? " 

Keep yourself in such condition financially that you can, without 
embarrassment, or fear of the reply, "Physician, heal thyself!" 
preach on integrity in business. 

Be independent also. Respect yourself. You may find a pastor 
occasionally, not often^ who hints at gifts and cuiTies favors. 

D. Would you accept reduced fares to ministers on the railroads ? 

A. Yes. That belongs to another category. I have known a 
railway official, when a minister spoke in a deprecatory way of such 
accommodation, to answer promptly, " You are quite mistaken, 
sir, it is business. We think it pays." Intelligent railroad men 
understand what sort of population ministers and churches draw 
around them — the thrifty sort, who pay fares and send freight. The 
officers of our roads often out of pure self-interest, donate lots for 
country churches along their lines. 

C. And what of the ministers' discount at the stores ? 

A. I should not ask for it. But if it is offered you, I should not 
think it necessary to refuse. Tradesmen think it good policy to draw 
ministers to their establishments. 

Should you be compelled to go temporarily in debt, it might be 
well to distribute the obligation among several shopkeepers. The 
arrears at each establishment might not then be large enough to 
cause apprehension. 

Never avoid meeting a creditor. Tell him frankly your reason 
for delay, and pay any installment possible. If you hire a house, be 
punctual with the rent. Never wait to be asked for it. A landlord 
appreciates a prompt tenant. He is likely to be liberal toward him 
as to improvements needed. 

At whatever sacrifice, live rather within than beyond your means. 
There lies the line between comfort and incipient misery. " Cannot 
afford," means, " Do not choose — would rather spend for some- 
thing else." A British peer or peeress is never afraid to say ** I 
cannot afford." 

Saving is done by inflexihly putting aside a little at a time. 

Live on what happens to be cheapest at the season. If you 
watch the market, you will find that various kinds of provisions rise 
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and fall in price according to their abundance. And when cheapest 
they are apt, because abundant, to be best in qualitj. 

Get winter clothing in the spring — fuel in June or July. 

Obtain your religious papei-s by contributing rather from your 
brains than from your pocket. Pack your best thoughts into the 
fewest and most pungent words. Editors are jealous of words. 

As a rule, do not, if you can avoid it, build or buy a house. 

£. But suppose one is in a growing town, where the house will 
rise in value. 

A. If it does, he cannot sell or move out; he must have a 
home. The rent of any other house he might wish to hire would 
also have risen. I have known a minister, in such a case, to be 
compelled to remain in his home till it had fallen in value again. 
Besides, if you have means, it is not always wise to parade the'fact 
before your people. Buy personal property and keep your business 
affairs to yourself. In case of your death a house is a troublesome 
care for a widow. It can rarely be forced to a sale without sacrifice. 

D. Would you invest in life insurance ? 

A. Certainly. For a man with a family, who has nothing else 
to leave them, life insurance is a duty. But select some one of the l 
old, strong companies, with many millions of accumulations. Avoid 
the new enterprises that are constantly starting and exploding. They 
offer wonderfully low rates. They are very tempting. But, in a 
tiling of this sort, security is of immeasurably more importance than 
cheapness. To get low rates, insure while young. And do not put 
ctU your savings into life insurance. Ministera live longer than the 
average of men at large. You have reason to hope for many years. 
Another contingency than death — a collapse from ill health or old 
age — is to be borne in mind. 

Keep a careful record of any pa3rments of debts for which you tjike 
no receipts. And at the end of each month learn exactly where 
you stand financially. 
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BOOK THIRD. 

THE PULPIT. 



CHAPTER I. 

PREPARATION FOR THE PULPIT. 

A. Your first question in preparing a sermon is, What is your ob- 
ject ? Many a preacher thinks of little beyond the demand of the hour 
and acquitting himself with credit. He looks on the seimon as an end. 
Like a painting or statue, it is a work of art that he is to elaborate. 
As a consequence, he produces, probably, a fine essay. It is interest- 
ing. It may be instructive. But there is no fire in it. There is no 
moral grip on a soul in its sin. It is less a channel though which 
the preacher reaches men than a dead wall between him and them. 
But a true sermon is only a means to something beyond itself. Men 
speak of " a model sermon." We might as well talk of a model word. 
What is the use of the word ? What is it to accomplish ? Not till we 
know that can we tell how good it is. As your eyes are not to be 
riveted on the manuscript lying before you, but to look beyond that 
to the pews, so is it to be with your whole desire and aim. 

Jn ft^Hpr \jc% t hia^ ha ve individuals often in view . Let your pastoral 
calls be constantly playing into your pulpit. A botanist or mineral- 
ogist is always on the outlook for new specimens. If you meet an 
inquirer or scoffer or soul in trouble or doubt, carry home full notes 
of the case. You have probably struck the apex of a substratum of 
the same sort of experience that runs through other souls of your 
congregation. 
/ C. But is it right to expose individuals in the pulpit? 

A. Of course not. A minister must carry no personalities into 
his discourses. They would inflame more souls than they would 
melt. But you need not, for that reason, drift into genei'alities. 
The person whose case you use as an example may be an invalid, 
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or non-cliurcli-goer, who will not hear you. Or you may secure his 
permission to refer, of course without betraying his confidence, to 
certain views or feelings as belonging to a member of the congreg»* 
tion. If you can announce that you have in mind an actual case, 
the attention of all is arrested. Any one stopping in the street and 
looking up intently and curiously at some particular window, can 
ga titer a little company around him, all looking in that direction. So 
may the attention of minds be concentrated. 

In collecting matenals for the pulpit, be on the watch for any oc- 
currence in the community that may be turned to Christian uses. 
Let your ministry keep well abreast of the times. So was it with 
our Lord. The Galileans whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifices (Luke 13: 1), the tower that had fallen in 
Siloam (Luke 13: 4), the ti-ibute to Caesar (Matt. 22: 20), the 
destruction of Jerusalem, as well as the many events connected with 
his parables and miracles, all were made to shine in some new light 
and teach new lessons. 

In your reading or conversation, when some text or line of thought 
arrests you, make a note of it. Strike while the iron is hot. Gather 
and preserve the thoughts that, in such illuminated moments, flash 
from the mind. 

Be incessantly collecting illustrations. It is said of the great 
English character-painter of the last century, Hogarth, that when he 
met a peculiar face of a man enraged or sad or in an ecstacy, or 
however moved, he sketched it on the spot, on his thumb-nail, for 
use in his studio. Take a lesson from him. All things in nature 
and in human life teem with illustrations of sacred truth. Com- 
mence early and keep busy with your note-books and scrap-books. 

C. Shall we ever be able to write two sermons a week ? 

A. Shut all idea of that out of your plans. Unless you have the 
fatal facility which a young preacher ought not to desire, you will, 
at first, find writing a slow process. I should get to begin with, if 
you have it not already, a plain, legible chirography. This you 
need, as well for coiTCspondence as for sermon-writing. It is a 
grievous wrong to one's friends to write sucli hieroglyphics as require, 
perhaps, twenty minutes to decipher a letter. We have no right in 
any such way to embezzle their time. 

Next, you should compose your earlier sermons, say for a year, 
with such care as to make a habit of a clear and vigorous style. One 
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minister whom I knew never, in the outset, pretended to write a 
sermon in so little time as a week. 

D. Pray, how then did he get on ? 

A. By exchanges, by extemporizing, by occasional help, in any 
way possible. When he did write a sermon, it was <* beaten oil." 
But by this constant care be learned, in time, to write as rapidly as 
accurately and vigorously. He became one of the most prominent 
and useful pastors in his whole region. When Dr. Francis Wayland 
undertcK)k to awaken the American Baptist churches to the missionary 
work he wrote his famous sermon, *'0n the Moral Dignity of the 
Missionary Enterprise," it is said, some thirty times. With this deliv- 
erance, so thoroughly studied, he went through the country. And 
with it he roused the churches of his own communion as with the 
blast of a trumpet. You will so often be forced by circumstances to 
write hastily, that, when you can, you should put work into every 
sentence. 

It is well to think out a few plans with which, when unexpectedly 
called upon, you can meet the emergency. There is a common 
impression that, if a minister who has had any experience do but 
open his mouth, words will flow as freely as water from a faucet. 

C. Should we memorize sermons ? 

A. If you can do it both easily and well, yes. It gives you the 
combined advantages of written and extempore speech. Still another 
Course, pursued by some, is to prepare the main and subordinate 
heads of a sermon, indicate by catch words your illustrations, and, 
with this aid, extemporize. 

D. How as to the use of old sermons ? 
A. It is a great mistake to suppose that able and earnest men do 

not use them. David Hume, who, sceptic as he was, admired 
Whitefield's eloquence, declared that he was never at his best with a 
sermon till he had repeated it fifty times. But Whitefield never used 
an old sermon as a makeshift. He threw his soul into it. He made 
the words at the moment freshly his own. Deliver a sermon in 
that fashion, and your familiarity with it will only add to its power. 
It is said that Edwin Booth, when rendering Hamlet for perhaps the 
thousandth time, invariably prepares himself on it anew. 

But be careful, when using an old sermon on exchange in 
another pulpit than your own, to review it. A minister whose 
church was within sight of Charlestown, Massachusetts, State-prison 
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exchanged with a brother in Andover. He had too easily taken for 
granted that his sermon would answer witliout revision. It was not 
long before he found himself pointing toward the Theological Sem- 
inary and warning the young men before him that, among the dread 
possibilities of the future, some one of them might ** find his way into 
yonder penal institution." 

But the aphorism that a seimon worth one delivery is worth two, ^ 
is, with exceptions, as true as it is trite. And if the discoui*se is / 
forcibly and effectively repeated afler two or three years, it will be 
profitably heard. Dr. Horace Bushnell once told me that a member , 
of his fiimily, on returning from church, advised him to burn the . 
sermon. Instead, he quietly put it aside. After some two years, on / 
a bright spring day, when he knew the audience would be large and ' 
he felt in an unusually buoyant mood, he repeated the condemned 
discourse. And as he left the church his critic (who failed to recog- 
nize the sermon) advised him to *< mark the manuscript for exchange. 
It was better than the average.** 

Some hearers have a habit of marking in their Bibles a text 
discoursed upon. If the sermon were repeated, they would recog- 
nize it. But they are few in number. And, in general, a pastor 
is liable to be rather too much than too little apprehensive in regard 
to the matter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MANNER IN THE PULPIT, 



A. I INCLUDE here the entire impression the preacher makes by 
the carriage of his person in the pulpit. Men who have passed mid- 
dle life notice a great change, even since their boyhood, in the struc- 
ture of the pulpit. It used to be high and small in size. Two 
flights of stairs led up to it. The breast-work secluded so much of 
the person of the occupant that he appeared shut into a box. An 
irreverent classmate of mine once said that he felt, in one of those 
old structures, like an owl looking out from a knot-hole in a tree. 
There, in solemn majesty, the dominie sounded out his message over 
the heads of his auditors. 

Of course, while so effectually hidden, the preacher, if inclined to 
much freedom of movement, would have found it impossible. And 
another obstacle was in the way. The pastor's salary was small. 
Even so, it was paid largely in kind — in potatoes, corn, wood for 
fuel, and other necessaries. Of course the good man saw from one 
year's end to another very little money. But paper, which was 
imported from abroad, and could be purchased only with money, was 
costly. Consequently sennons were written on sheet-s not larger 
'than one's open hand and of coarse, poor quality. The hand-writing 
was so small that specimens of it which I have can be deciphered 
only with a magnifying glass. The manuscript, often held close to 
the preacher's eyes, was read without a movement of the body. It 
.was a delivery like this, by Rev. Jonathan Edwards, at Enfield, 
^ Massachusetts, of his sermon on '* Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God" which roused the congregation to the wildest excitement. 
They are said to have seized the pillars of the gallery to keep from 
dropping into the bottomless pit that seemed opening beneath them. 
No discourse pronounced in that style would hold for five minutes 
the attention of a modern audience. 

All this is revolutionized. And the revolution symbolizes the 
change in the relation of pastor to people. The pulpit has de- 
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scended from its lofty elevation to almost the level of the pews. 
It is thrown open, moreover. Nothing remains to conceal the 
preacher's person. For the effect of his discourse he can no longer 
rely on reverence for his office. He is thrown into comparison, too, 
with lecturers and other public speakers. To hold his audience he 
must know something of oratory and the most effective control of 
both his body and mind. 

First, as to the right spirit with which to enter the pulpit. Do 
not carry with you a crushing sense of responsibility. A pastor is 
sometimes so overburdened as to break down his elasticity and depress 
his hearers. Throw on God your weight of care. Be cheerful. Be 
buoyant. ** The joy of the Lord is your strength." 

B. But is there no danger of too tnvial a mood ? 

A. There may be. That extreme also you must avoid. I knew 
a minister who, going up on the wrong side of an old-fashioned pul- 
pit, where there was no door, vaulted over into his seat. You would 
hardly expect a sermon, after that feat, to be very profoundly im- 
pressive. You must show yourself conscious that you have serious 
work on hand. 

Again, avoid drudging through the service as if it were a matter 
of course. Keep your heart fresli and wide-awake. To drift into a 
languid apathy, a numb resignation to the weekly routine, is fatal to 
all efficiency. Take yourself vigorously in hand. Send up a prayer 
for new life. Go to your work as if you had never seen it before. 
Enter your pulpit rather as a man who has something to say, in the 
service of God, for the welfare of men, than as one who is obliged 
to say something. 

Be Bot solemn, but earnest. And carry always your presence of 
mind. Some preachers, if anything unusual occurs, are thrown off 
their balance. An experienced pastor may be ready for any emerg- 
ency. A young one needs to be on his guard. 

C. But the people are as apt to be startled as the minister. 

A. Yes; and he may do much to compose them. Mr. Moody, in 
a great congregation in London, seeing a young mother about to 
retire with a babe that was crying, assured her it was no interrup- 
tion to the service and induced her to remain. 

While speaking with life and force, be deliberate. Never con- 
found energy with violence. Never let yours be a 
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'* Pal pit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Beat with fist iastead of a stick.'' 

D. But is not vehemence natural to some men ? 

A. Of course. Dr. Ciialmers would make the chandeliers, in 
the old Tron ciiurch in Edinhurgli, tremble and ring. But there was 
no fanatic extravagance. He never lost self-control. Be always 
natural. Put on nothing for effect. 

Never scold in the pulpit. While grief may move your hearers^ 
anger will only irritate them. Preach future retribution not as a 
'dogmatic slogan," with explosive tones, but tearfully, as yourself 
deserving the same condemnation. 

It is well occasionally, in giving out notices, to take your people, 
in brief familiar talkf^, into your confidence. If for special reasons 
you have been compelled to slight any part of your work, tell them 
why. If you have trials in the work which do not involve too 
much complaint of the people, tell them. It will draw your fiock 
into close sympathy with you and with your aims in their behalf. 

Do not adopt the fashion, which is coming into vogue, of printing 
and distributing the announcements. It is an improvement back- 
ward, 

B. But pastors complain that they cannot make sign -boards of 
their pulpits. 

A. Yes, and there has been too much disposition to that. But it 
will not follow that we must run to the other extreme. 

D. Would you not put the routine-notices on printed slips for 
distribution? One could then announce from the pulpit any extraor- 
dinary ones. 

A. No. The regular announcements, which have to do with 
your own church, are pi'ecisely those which I would not commit to 
dumb types. If you wish your peo[>le to appreciate and attend the 
mid-week meeting, announce it with the living voice and a living 
soul behind that. Put emphasis on it. Press the invitation to it. 
Announcements, like those of the morning news, which every one 
wishes to read, may well enough be committed to types. But most 
of those made from our pulpits are such as need to be specially and 
earnestly commended. If notices which do not belong in the pulpit 
are thrust upon you, have the independence to reject them. 
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B. Would you announce anj entertainment for which an admit- 
tance-fee is charged ? 

A. If it is for a Christian or charitable purpose, jes. If it is for 
any one's personal profit, no. 

Treat the " service of song in the house of the Lord " as the seri- 
ous act of worship that it is. Ministers desecrate it and, by their ex- 
ample, lead their people to desecrate it. They busy themselves, 
wliile the singing goes on, with the arrangement of their notices, or 
looking over their sermons, or, still worse, it may be, by whispering 
to some other clergymen in the pulpit. Unless under strict neces- 
sity, do, in time of singing, nothing of that sort which you would 
not do while listening to prayer. Many of our hymns art prayers. 
Take your book and sing with the people. If you cannot sing, join, 
in heart at least, with those who can. 

As to the control of your person in the pulpit, fall into no conven- 
tional, faulty habits. Have some discerning critic to connect you. 
Remember that in the modern pulpit you are thoroughly exposed to 
the view of the assembly. Some ministers have a fashion of twist- 
ing one leg around the other, or of looking habitually toward a cer- 
tain point in the house, or of pinching the pulpit-cushion. Do not 
lazily lounge on the desk. Though to you the place may be quite 
familiar, to the people it has a certain sacredness, of which you 
should not lose sight. 

Whether using a manuscript or not, look nearly or quite every one 
in the audience in the face. Turn from side to side for that purpose. 
Do not, whenever you raise your eyes to the congregation, look 
straight along the center of the house. 

In prayer speak loud enough to be heard by any who are not deaf. 
There is much complaint of preachers as to this. 

C. But a loud voice in prayer seems unnatural. 

A. Well, you are speaking for the people. They are presumed 
to be praying through your lips. And, without hearing you, they 
can never do that. 

Announce your text, in general, not only distinctly but repeatedly. 
The people are settling themselves into their seats to hear. They 
often lose the text altogether. A wise hearer said to me, when a 
young man, "You start off so suddenly with your sermon that you 
snap the coupling instead of starting the train." 

In exciianging read no announcements without making sure that . 
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tliey are n«^. An old New England preacher read a request for 
prayers from a man who had lost his wife. It was a year old or 
more. And while he was praying for the widower, the widower was 
present and listening, with a new wife by his side ! 

In the whole service hide yourself behind the Master and the sub- 
ject you have to present. 
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BOOK FOURTH. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION OP STRANGERS TO THE CHURCH. 

A. There are strangers who will need no care of either yourself 
or your people. They are ripe and stable souls. They live to serve 
God and bless men. The church is to them what a magnet is to steel. 
In moving into a new community, they waste no time in running 
about to see where they will receive most social attention. I have 
one such in mind. A deacon of a New England church moved with 
his family to a Western town. As he was unpacking his household 
goods one evening, just after his arrival, the church bell rang for the 
mid-week meeting. Promptly he laid his hammer down on the pack- 
ing box, attended the meeting, and reported himself, at its close, to 
the pastor, as a brother from the East " ready for orders.*' He 
soon won the esteem and affection of all. Before long he was 
elected a deacon, and at his death was universally lamented. But 
advents of such strangers are rare, almost, as angels* visits. The 
average new-comer is apt, in his isolation and loneliness, at first, to 
fall into a querulous mood. Though he has been a stranger in vari- 
ous towns before, he never knew one so unsocial and inhospitable as 
this. He probably made the same complaint of every place in which 
he has lived. It may be well to point him to some one who has 
moved in still later than himself. Ask him how many calls he has 
made, how much cordiality he has expended, on him* 

This transition from an old home to a new one is, even for a 
Christian, not to say for a stranger to Christ, a perilous occasion in life. 
At such a crisis tens of thousands have commenced a disastrous lapse 
into worldliness. Rev. H. W. Beecher, when examined for installa- 
tion at Brooklyn, was asked if he believed in the perseverance of 

4 
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the saints. He was brought up, he replied, to believe in that doc- 
trine ; but after he settled in the West, and saw how Eastern 
Christians acted when moving to that region, he began to be troubled 
with doubts. Dr. Horace Bushnell, in his famous sermon " Barbar- 
ism the First Danger," set forth with startling power the danger of 
tearing oneself away from old associations and restraints— the drift 
of colonization toward degeneracy. For the stranger's protection 
and spiritual growth, no less than for the increase of your own 
flock, you need to throw the arms of the church around him. 

D. But how shall we know that there are strangers who have 
come to remain ? 

A. Keep on the alert to discover them in the congregation on 
Sunday. Occasionally ask your people to inform you of any such. 
In that way multiply your own eyes and ears. Remind your people 
that the fint impression a stranger receives, of tlieir cordiality or 
coldness, is all- important. 

B. Ought a pastor, without knowing something previously of 

the stranger, to call on him ? ^L 

t A. Not as a rule. First learn through others what you can. 

) If he proves to be a professed Christian, and of your own denomina- 
tion, you have a right to presume that he will unitewith your church. 
But, if possible, before calling on him become »ure as to his ante- 
cedents. Otherwise you may find yourself stealing sheep that belong 
to another shepherd. If he is of another communion, you have, 
unless he should voluntarily unite with your flock, no concern with 
him. 

C. But is it certain that other pastors will be as scrupulous as 
this? 

A. We must be if they will not. If before doing right toward 
sister churches we wait to see whether they will reciprocate, thei*e 
will be slow progress toward interdenominational comity. 

But if the new brother be of your own connection, exert yourself 
to win him. Have an attractive pew to which the usher may lead 
him. If he has a family, let your ladies make his wife feel at home 
among them. Invite his children into your Sunday-school. See if 
there is not some sort of service you can render him as a stranger. 

Remember that it is impossible for ^m alone to convince a new- 
comer that your church is social and cordial. He will count your 
calls as professional. lie will take tliem as matters of course. One 
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call from some of your people may go farther with him than lialf a 
dozen from you. 

But carefully select the right person to visit the stranger. An 
ignorant, coarse-grained, but zealous disci pie, calling on a refined 
and sensitive new-comer, may do more harm than good. '* Get 
those to work," says Mr. Moody, " who are leaders in society." 

Learn what sort of Christian work, if any, the newly-arrived has 
been accustomed to do and would be willing to resume. Induce him 
to apply for his credentials and unite with your church. If he is 
little used to letter-writing, and delays it, as I have known such per- 
sons to do, get his permission to write for him. 

By the habit of pi'oci'asti nation of this duty tens of thousands are 
dragged back into worldliness. The excuse often is that they are 
undecided as to the time they shall i*emain among you. They are 
not yet established in business. When their future is assured they 
will transfer church relations. Explain to them how poor an excuse 
this is. Show them that^ should they fkUxj for but a month or two, it 
is the simplest of matters to apply for a letter. Urge them to do it, 
and, if they leave you, to take a letter again. I have known church 
members to pass twelve or fourteen years in moving from town to 
town, leaving their church relation behind them. This is ruinous to 
any' spiritual life. On the other hand, I remember a good man 
who at one communion brought to my church a letter, and before 
another w^ished a dismission and recommendation. I was glad to 
hold up for imitation so excellent an example. 

Wlien new members are voted into your church, tell your people 
something aboiU them and where they live. Exhort those who will be 
their nearest neighbors to call on them. In a large church this is 
especially important. 

C. But you have not told how to deal with new-comers who are 
not Christians. / 

A. You can call, without much scruple about interdenominational/ 
comity, on them. And to them will apply much of what has been\ 
said in regard to professed believers. Select genial, warm-hearted ] 
men for ushers. The chilling look of too many a man chosen for ' 
this service reminds one of the cry on a steamer, *' Get out your { 
wraps ! We are nearing an iceberg ! " 

Welcome the poor stranger as warmly as the rich one. Bring him 
to feel that there is no circle of friendship so close, with so much 
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fellow-feeling, ns he will find in your church. For the disposition of 
men to join Masonic and other fraternities the churches, bj their 
neglect, are partly responsible. 

D. Suppose the society rents its pews, and the stranger is too 
poor to hire one ? 

A. Then find out what pews are vacant. Get the consent of the 
trustees to put the new-comer, till there is an opportunity to let, into 
one of them. Favor him in every way as to this matter. 

See, as soon as you can get into his confidence, if he has any 
8{>ecial troubles, and sympathize with them. If you will study him 
as an angler does the nature and habits of a trout, and the best way 
of baiting and trolling, you can commonly succeed as a fisher of men. 

Give much thought to this whole matter of gathering in the 
churchless. Go among ihem^ converse with them freely on the 
reasons that disincline them to attend worship. A Methodist min- 
ister, who found a boy wheeling a heavy barrow, took it himself, 
wheeling and inviting the boy, as they walked, to his Sunday-school* 
So he made sure of him. Dr. Rainsford, rector of St. George's 
Church, one of the wealthiest in New York, has free seats and says 
to the outside world, " Whosoever will, let him come I '* His people 
consent, and velvet and home-spun sit side by side to listen to the 
same gospel. The church, which before this measure was sparsely 
attended, is now crowded, on floor and in galleries, to its full 
capacity. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



SETTING THE CHURCH AT WORK. 



A. In lliis matter, as in other features of church life, there has 
been within the century an immense change. The minister among 
the fathers, being superior in education to most of iiis flock, was 
accounted, as to church work, their proxy. He was less like Gen. 
Grant, directing the army, than like David, with sling and stone, 
fighting the battle for them. The mid-week meeting was occupied 
with a lecture from the pastor. Sunday-school there was none. With 
no women's colleges or higher seminaries, the sisters were not thought 
capable of giving instruction. Societies of Christian Endeavor and 
juvenile mission-bands are among later inventions and discoveries. 
There were no young Christians in any considerable numbers. When 
a young man joined the church of Dr. Lyman Beecher, at Litchfield, 
Connecticut, early in the century, so strange an event astonished all 
the western section of that State. 

It may be well to remind your people how great is the change in 
all this — how wide is the spread of education, and how heavy the 
responsibility of all has become. 

There is some danger that you young theologues may yourselves 
underrate the importance of setting your people at work. You mayi 
feel strong and able, whether your people bestir themselves or not, ) 
to carry things along. You have little idea of the folly of that. Did ( 
you ever put a bright reflector behind a gas-burner? Did you notice \ 
how it doubled the light? Your people are the reflector behind you. , 
Lives from them that harmonize with words from you will double the j 
power of the words. It is a good rule, *' Do nothing yourself, in / 
church-work, that you can get some one else to do well." 

Let us see, firet, what is the right sentiment, the proper spirit ; 
secondly, what are the right methods to be inculcated. 

As to the spirit, I would occasionally show that the church is no 
hospital for self-indulgence. It is rather, or ought to be, a hive. 
Every member ought to be as busy as a bee in a swarm. The ami- 
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quated idea of the pastor as a proxy comes, now and then, to the 
surface. A Massacliusetts pastor, who asked a member of his church, 
in the mid-week meeting, to pray, was promptly answered, ** Pray ? 
No, sir I We pay you to pray I " 

Show your people that the culture of the individual Christian is 
^ one chief object for which the church exists. The Grecian and 
I Roman theory of the State — that eacii citizen lived for the service of 
I the State, that he was simply a brick in the wall — has filtered into the 
modern notions of the church. It is so pleasant to settle into a well- 
cushioned pew, hear fine music and an eloquent sermon, and go 
home, with the feeling that one's Sunday duty is done, to a sump- 
tuous dinner! Teach emphatically that one is more profited by act- 
ing than by hearing-^that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

Throw the responsibility for the success of your church, in good 
measure, on your people. Yet show that this is by no means to 
relieve yourself. Explain the greatness of the work to be done, that 
it outreaches, by a wide margin, the whole church, and that it 
would be impossible for both you and them fully to accomplish it. 

Another point they need to understand. There is a notion that a 
minister, having been trained for this sort of work, has the profes- 
sional skill with which, far better than a layman, to succeed in it. 
The fact is that in much of it your people have a greater advantage 
than you. A moneyed man, when funds are to be raised, can, with 
his generous example reenforcing his words, carry greater power than 
any one else. A young lady can influence those of her own sex and 
age, a boy can lead an associate, and so on. In a meek but earnest 
way, without a thought of being " a lord over God's heritage," induce 
them to allow you to levy on their services. Make it clear that you 
cannot fight the battle alone. 

As to your own spirit, while leading in everything, never dictate. 
Say nothing of any rights or prerogatives of your own. What you 
cannot secure without contending for it is commonly not worth 
having. Depend, for your leadership, on the wisdom of your 
measures. Intensity and energy, combined with gentleness — suaviter 
in modo, fortiter in re — is the true spirit for this work. 

As to methods, first, study your people. See what are the talents 
that need to be drawn out, what is each one's special forte. Gen. 
Grant was remarkable for his keen insight in assigning the right man 
to the right place. 
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The " Committee Plan " sometimes works successfully. The 
pastor draws up a schedule of committees. The subjects are such as 
these : On aiding poor children in the Sunday-school. On winning 
children into the Sunday-school. On visiting strangers. On social 
gatherings. On seating strangers in the church. On flowers for the 
pulpit and decorations for the lecture-room. On reading to the aged 
and the sick. On neighborhood prayer-meetings. In different 
churches the subjects, of course, would vary. The schedule, as 
printed, has, after the name of each committee, blanks for the signa- 
tures of volunteers. In a small church one committee could take 
two or three functions* Copies are distributed in the pews, and the 
pastor, after explaining the plan and purpose, invites the people to 
take them home for consideration. ^ 

They decide on which committee each one will work, sign accord- 
ingly, and bring the blanks to tlie church for collection. You will 
have to follow up the matter and secure additional subscnptions. Do 
not let this plai> intei*fere with any existing organizations that are 
doing good work. 

In a small church there would not be workers enough for such a 
plan. And I never knew it to succeed for a veiy long period. But 
if it fails, aUoio no thought of discouragements Promptly selecting the 
best helpers you have, do with them, without a committee plan, the 
most work possible. 

If there is any outlying district of irreligious people, organize 
among them a series of meetings. Partly on account of the mere 
novelty of the thing, partly because there is in most souls a 
hungering for some sort of sacred truth, they will probably respond 
to your invitation. I know of a neighborhood near a small Western 
city in which there was not a church-going family. A pastor from 
the city went to work, in this way, so efficiently among them that, 
in a year or two, there was no wo/i-church-going family there. 

Of course you will acquaint yourselves with the Ladies' Benevo-1 
lent Society, or sewing-circle, or whatever they may call it. A halfw 
hour's reading in some interesting book, while the sewing goes on,/ 
adds much to the attractiveness and value of such a circle. 

Learn how it is, too, with the branch in your church of the 
Woman's Board of Missions, home or foreign or both. In all the 
churches the complaint has lately arisen tliat, as the ladies press for- 
ward in Christian work and liberality, their husbands, fathers, and 
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brothers lag behind. Give close attention to this complaint. . If it 
exists in your own flocks, vigorously set yourselves toward a remedy. 

Foster the maternal meeting. A perpetual drawback on the use- 
fulness of this meeting is that, while tlie young mothers, who most 
need it, think themselves too busy to attend, the aged ones, whose 
children have grown and left them, are regularly present. If 
necessary, preach on the value of such a conference of mothers. 
Show the great variety of interesting questions to be discussed : e. g. 
How shall we lead young children to Christ? How far should per- 
suasion take the place of sheer authority? How shall Sunday be 
made profitable to children? What is the best periodical literature 
for them ? How far should the great laws of physiology be disclosed 
to them? Should the older brothers and sisters be allowed authority 
over them? How may mothers help the Sunday-school teachers? 
How train the children into habits of self-sacrifice and beneficence? 
How may their amusements, on the kindergarten plan, be made 
instructive? Such questions may be indefinitely multiplied. The 
meeting should be largely one of earnest prayer for the conversion 
of the children represented in it. 

Give much study to the Young People's Society of Christian 
Endeavor. Some thoughtful minds are apprehensive that a guild of 
this sort within the church draws off the sense of responsibility 
fi*om those who decline to join the guild. I do not say that this is 
so. But I would confer with such experienced pastors as have seen 
the working of the society. If you are satisfied that it should be 
encouraged, promptly and efficiently promote it among your young 
people. 

If there are invalids in the church, possibly a work may be 
found for them. It may be a delight, and spiritually profitable, for 
them to know that they are not shelved as useless. I have known 
some of them to do knitting for poor children, others to gather such 
children for instruction. A very interesting invalids' newspaper is 
**The Open Window," published as the organ of "The Shut-in 
Society," New York. 

An invalids' room in your church is, if you can compass it, an 
admirable expedient. In every considerable parish there are persons 
in feeble health who are able to attend church. They would gladly 
do so. It would be, to some of them, a rich spiritual feast. For 
others it would at least break the monotony of their lives, and 
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might lead them to the Great Healer of souls. But they cannot bear 
the constraint for the whole time of service. They are nervous. 
They need to cough and to change position. They dread to disturb 
otliers. So they refrain altogether from what would be so rich a 
privilege. Now for such persons I saw, some years ago, at a 
Presbyterian church in Harlem, New York City, a room especially 
provided. It was built on to the edifice at one of the angles made by 
the projecting apsis with the rear wall. Of course it was close to 
the pulpit. It had a private entrance and a window facing the pul- 
pit. The outlook of this window was at right angles with the aisles. 
As the annex containing the room was outside the wall of the 
church, no sounds from the room could disturb the congregation. 
Here the invalid was provided with table, lounge, chairs, and all 
other conveniences. He could sit, stand, walk, or lie, hear as much 
of the service as he chose, and withdraw at his pleasure. You may 
be able, if necessary, in your own churches, to secure something of 
this sort. 

See if you should not have a << Chautauqua Association " for the 
intellectual profit of your young people. 

Issue a regular church paper. The Religious Publication Society, 
of Chicago, furnishes, at small cost, facilities for this work. 

Make much of your annual church meeting^ for election of •fficers, 
reports, and other business. If you cannot otherwise secure full 
attendance, have in connection with it a simple collation to pro- 
mote familiar acquaintance among the members. In your announce- 
ment of this meeting call special attention to it as one of the events 
in the round of the year. Let the roll of members be called. Let 
each one give with his name a text of the Bible or Christian senti- 
ment. Have full, but brief, reports of every society and other 
department of the parochial work. These reports (which should all 
be written) I would carefully preserve in the archives of the church. 
Add a report of your own work. Bequest brethren and sisters to 
name to you any persons who should unite with the church. Remind 
your people that the church must have a future — that they ought to 
be providing successors. 

Often review the entire work of your fiock. Study its different 
features and departments. See what faults you can eliminate, what 
improvements you can introduce. I know a manufacturer who h«s 
wonderfully perfected his machinery. It acts as if endowed with 
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intelligence. Tliis he Las accomplished by ofien going over it, with 
the question, " Where can steel and iron be made to take the place 
of human fingers?" So one InTcntion has followed another. As a 
pastor, ''go and do thou likewise." 
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CHAPTER III. 

OFFICE-BEARERS AND LEADING MEMBERS. 

A. The normal relation between a pastor and his church officers 
is, of course, one of fraternal and confidential intimacy. They should 
often meet to consult for the interests of the church. They should trust 
one another. The Christian affection uniting them should be deep 
and strong. 

This ideal relation will, I trust, become to you actual. Some of 
the closest and happiest friendships of my life have been with the 
office-bearers of the churches of which successively I was pastor. 

But you may encounter others of a different sort. There may be 
those who will ripen you for heaven as Paul's thorn in the flesh 
ripened him. Your sorest troubles may be due to men who, <m the 
wkoUy are among the best members of your church. And, stranger 
still, the trouble may spring from their very virtues. In other words, 
they may be ever so eager for the growth of the church, so nervously 
anxious for its success as to become a positive annoyance. Others, 
who show none of this spirit, may be not so much above it as below 
it. They have too little heed for the kingdom of Christ to harass 
you with any anxieties in regard to it. Many an amiable, generous 
stranger to Christ in your flock may afford you more personal com- 
fort than such a " pillar in the church." But avoid judging the 
whole character of any man from something vexatious at a single 
point of his contact with you. Look at him on all sides. My pred- 
ecessor in a certain pulpit informed me, when commencing my 
work, that one of the officers was unsound to the core. The pastor 
had lost all faith in his sincerity as a Christian. I found afterward 
that the two had been imbroiled in a personal quarrel. The deacon, 
though by no means ripe for translation, was a good man. The 
pastor had seen him through jaundiced eyes. 

Remember how imperfect servants — -you and me, for example — the 
Lord is always using. If He were to wait for perfect ones, how 
much could He accomplish ? Judge men candidly and charitably. 
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It would probably have been hard for Uriah to see much virtue in 
David. But we know that, notwithstanding, he was, in the totality 
of his character, a worthy man. 

As early as may be after your settlement, learn all you can of the 
character and antecedents of each one of the leading brethren in 
your church. Through neglect of this, and so through ignorantly 
stumbling against a prejudice of a leading brother, I once came near 
a bitter, perhaps incurable, quarrel. 

Of the faithful amiable office-bearers I will say nothing. In deal- 
ing with them you will need no special counsel or wisdom. But there 
are typical men of a very different sort. 

First, there is the radical, impetuous brother. He is by instinct 
an agitator. He wants new measures. " We must have an evange- 
list and a revival," he will tell you. Or, "It is time for a temper- 
ance campaign." He thinks anything would be better than what is. 
Now show no contempt for his plans — no impatience with him. 
Thoughtfully consider what he lias to propose. Beware of any dis- 
position to object to a measure simply because he urges it. If you 
can wisely, in whole or in part, adopt his plans. If obliged to reject 
them, show him that you do it out of no self-will, but only from con- 
siderations lying back of your will, and over which you have no 
control. By the neglect of this rule you may stir a needless ferment 
of ill-feeling. No man likes to be confronted with, "I won't 1" 
Also, if at any point that troubles him there is need of improve- 
ment, show as hearty and sincere an anxiety for it as does he. Never 
meet him with indifference. 

But there is. on the contrary, the over-cautious, apprehensive 
brother, a kind of animated aspen-leaf, always in a flutter. He will 
probably object by instinct to any new measure : the first thing that 
occurs to him is an objection. It wjis said of one of our generals 
during the war of the rebellion, that, after building a bridge four times 
as strong as any weight that could pass over it would require, he was 
afraid to be the firet to cross it. There is many a man of that sort 
in our churches. 

Of course you will show no scorn of his timidity. While coura- 
geous and determined, be considerate of his weakness. It may be well 
to <* catch him with guile." That is, if you suspect that he would 
object to an evidently wise measure, go forward without asking him. 
You are not bound to tell your suspicions. A friend of mine, when 
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he sees some little improvement needed in his home to which he 
fears the other " high, contracting power " would object, instead of 
proposing and going into a contention about it, has the thing done. 
Then, as it vindicates itself, there is no controversy. If you consult 
the over-cautious brother too much, he falls into the way of expecting 
you to consult him. 

But, again, your lot may be cast with some magisterial brother, of 
lordly style of intercourse with all around him. Perhaps he has 
employes in his service. He is accustomed to say to this man " Go," 
and he goeth, to that one " Come," and he cometh. His imperious 
or patronizing ways annoy you. He may be quite unaware how you 
are affected by them. Speak with him frankly. Go on the assump- 
tion. that he has not intended to wound your feelings. If there is 
any Christian manliness in him, he will acknowledge and discard the 
fault. 

There may be, among the " pillars " of your church, an irritable^ 
brother who insists on quarreling with you. If so, follow the 
example of a New England pastor, to whom came a member of his 
church with fire in Jiis eye and the announcement, " I have a matter 
to settle with you, sir I" ** You are the very man then, brother," 
said the pastor, with a smile, " whom I want to see. Come right 
into my study." In they went and the pastor locked the door. 
*' And now, brother," he said, " you will doubtless agree with me 
that, before proceeding to any business as important as you evidently 
consider this, we should seek wisdom from above. Let us kneel for 
a few moments." They knelt side by side. The pastor poured out 
his heart in earnest entreaty that God would give him the meekness 
to acknowledge any fault, and to his visitor the tender kindness with 
which to see him in a charitable light. As he warmed in his Chris- 
tian love at the mercy sent, it proved rather more than the fiery 
brother had in his plan of operations. When they rose from their 
knees, both in tears, and his pastor took him cordially by the hand, 
saying, <* And now, brother, I am ready for the business," he looked 
awkward, stammered out, "I guess it wasn't much, after all," an 
was ever after the minister's warmest friend. 

The old motto, " Swum cuiqve,'* i. e., render to every man what he 
has, reasonably, a right to expect, will save you from many a wrangle, 
many a heart-burning. " Put yourself in his place," also, is a good 
rule. See how a given man, in given circumstances, may naturally 
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feel. Some one, for instance, who was formerly a financial buttress 
to the cliurch, has lost his means. He is no longer admired and 
envied as a monej>king. He imagines himself neglected if not com- 
miserated. He is intensely sensitive. 

Now by misunderstanding and needlessly irritating him, you may 
incline him to say as did Coleridge to Cottle, <' You have poured oil 
into the raw festering wound of an old friend, Cottle : but it is the 
oil of vitriol ! " Show him that you respect him as thoroughly as if 
he were still dictator of the market. By your sympathetic manner 
soothe his embittered feeling. Do not expect him to teU you of his 
wounds. He has too much pride for that. Reply rather to his heart 
than to his lips. 

In all such personal matters take high Christian ground and 
appeal to high Christian motives. In this way, by flanking^ rather 
than by any direct rebuke, aim to cure your brother of any jealous 
or sour or otherwise unchristian notions he may have imbibed. 
Love (the "benevolent" love, if the "complacent" is impossible) 
will prove the grand panacea for these little abrasions. 

B. Tou have spoken of deacons. Would you have deaconesses ? 

A. Why not? Phoebe (Bom. 16:1) was evidently one. Later 
in the century deaconesses became very common. If, in an age in 
which woman was in so depressed and restricted a sphere, she could 
do good service in such an office, how much more in the nineteenth 
century, in Christian America ! If their sex furnishes two-thirds of 
the membership of our churches, they ought to be represented among 
the helpers. And there are, of course, many services of sympathy 
and aid to the poorer sisters which one of their own sex can best 
render. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

A. First of all, as to this matter, tell your people to meet /or 
worship. The average church-goer too often, even if professedly a 
Christian, attends a church as he might attend a theatre. He is *^ a 
looker-on in Venice." He means to see how well the actors, in pulpit 
and choir, will perform. If the choir sing of Christ's anguish and his 
invitation in words and tones that ought to draw teai-s, he only praises it 
as very fine. If the preacher does draw tears, he commends him as an 
orator. I asked a lady where her husband had attended church of late. 
She replied, without a thought of irony, '< I advised him to go to the 

church. I thought he would be best entertained there." That 

this state of things is no necessity appears in Scotland plainly enough. 
The people of Edinburgh crowd their churches for worship. Little 
hinges on the question who is to be in the pulpit. Said an old 
Scotch woman to her pastor, who expressed to her his wonder that, 
while disliking him, she was always at church, " Mon, my quarrel's 
wi' you, not wi' the gospel ! " But Americans need to be constantly 
reminded that the worship is the common act of all. 

C. I have sometimes wondered that the Lord did not provide 
more such pulpit-orators as would draw, 

A. That would only aggravate this folly. Congregations then 
would think of nothing but the " star " and his performance. 

But some general rules for conducting the service I will suggest. 
In a liturgic church you would, of course, find this matter determined 
for you beforehand. I shall refer here to those which are not such. 

One of them is, to give the people the largest possible participation 
in the worship. 

Four hymns, if not even more, might be given them to sing. 
Responsive reading of Scripture, of course. Occasionally the Lord's 
Prayer might be repeated. But this last, which often is rattled 
through at a galloping rate, should be deliberately and reverently 
pronounced. In one church I have heard the choir and the congre- 
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gation sometimes read the Bible responsively — the pastor sitting 
silent. In another the choir and the assembly sing alternate verses 
of a hymn. In such ways, without resort to anytiiing illegitimate, 
freshness and variety are brought into the worship. You should 
introduce as many services, and each as brief, as conveniently may be. 

C. Would not that crowd on the sermon ? 

A. No. It must not be allowed to do so. But the devotional 
services must be brought into prominence and sustained with life and 
warmth. The forefathers of New England had seen the liturgic 
service in the old countiy abused to such dead mummeries, with no 
instruction for the people, that they fell to the other extreme. The 
sermon, lengthened to an hour, was allowed to overshadow the devo- 
tional services. Even to our own day we often hear those services 
called, as if they merely made way for the sermon, " introductory 
exercises." Too many a hearer will say, " I was late at church — '- 
but in time for the sermon." Our people must be trained to regard 
the worship as no less important than the instruction from the pulpit. 

Coming now to the different features of the service, aside from the ser- 
mon, first is the prayer. This should no more be known as the " long 
prayer." Five to seven minutes might, commonly, sufiice. The 
invocations, at the opening and after sermon, should be not more 
than two or three minutes each. 

Let this principal prayer be one, not for yourself, but for your peo- 
ple. You are their mouthpiece before the Throne. Bnng in, there- 
fore, not your personal wants or trials, but theirs. Come home to 
their common life as in pastoral calls you find it. Let them feel, as 
they follow you, that you have their daily affairs in mind, as well as 
their concern for the whole cause of Christ in the world. 

Never be perfunctory or professional in prayer. Be fresh, natu- 
ral, fervent. Give free play to the heart. 

So far study this part of the service in advance as to have in mind 
the main themes you mean to include. Seek variety. Introduce, 
in a series of Sabbaths, a considerable range of objects. " My pas- 
tor," said the mother of a young seaman, " never prays for the sailors." 
Fall into no monotonous routine. Avoid repeating any favorite 
words or phrases. Even if from Scripture, they may soon be worn 
and tedious. 

Take the opening thoughts of your prayer often from the hymn 
preceding. You may find it richly suggestive. 
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Use, ordinarily, simple words and short sentences. To allow the 
heart liberty you must put little strain on the intellect. And to fol- 
low long sentences, and adopt them as one's own, is often a severe 
intellectual tax. The usage in the Episcopal church of closing with 
prayer and benediction, while the people remain seated, with bowed 
heads, is an excellent one. It induces a quiet and reverent departure 
from the house. 

Secondly, as to the " service of song in the house of the Lord." 
By all means, if possible, acquire at least knowledge enough of music 
to lead your people in evening meetings. Cultivate congregational 
singing among them. To render an anthem, and to elevate the 
musical taste and culture of the people, a choir is very desirable. 
But let it never become merely an artistic attraction. Let it never 
sink the words of a hymn or chant out of iiearing in a flood of tones. 
The words are often so dissected, or single syllables so absurdly 
rej)eated, as to make nonsense or something worse. 

Music — certainly sacred music — like most arts, is a language, a 
medium for the expression of thought or emotion. The moment it 
steps beyond that function to regale the ear with charming sounds 
that convey no intelligible meaning, it loses value as an aid to wor- 
ship. We all revolt from the idea tlial, in the fervor of a great 
revival, we could sit and admire the voices of a choir. At such 
times of spiritual uplift we insist on liberty for all to unite in 
song. And the fact shows the spiritual value of congregational 
sinjijinor. 

D. Would you insist on a choir of professed Christians? 

A. Professed or not, I should very much want them to be reed 
ones. 

D. But if Christians, who are good singers, are not to be had ? 

A. Necessity knows no law. Take the best you ciin get. But I 
would insist on respectful behavior, at least during the service. 

Dispense, if you can, with most of the interludes between the 
stanzas. They add nothing to the effect of the hymn as worship. 

Do not let your chorister, as too many a minister does, select the 
hymns. He is quite likely to govern himself by some special tunes that 
he wi::ihes to use. In any case, his selections may easily be out of har- 
mony with your sermon. 

C. Would you, when announcing the hymij, read it ? 

If you can read it so well as to lift the people into the spirit of it, 
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yes. And make this a matter of earnest study. Do not give up 
i^eading your hymns. Dr. G. W. Bethune used so to read them as 
to draw tears. 

When giving out a hymn, add, when appropriate, if you can, some 
'sketch of the author and of the circumstances and experiences out of 
which the hymn grew. The best compend for this purpose, though 
there have been many published, is ** English Hymns, their Authors 
and their History," by Rev. S. W. Duffield. Information such as 
you will find there will throw fi*esh life and interest into the singing. 

Thirdly, instruction is an important part of the service. Read the 
Bible once, responsively, for devotional purposes, and again for ex- 
position. In this latter case it is well to read in cx>urse. Commence, 
say, with Matthew's gospel. In one pastorate of ten years I went, 
in this way, through to the close of Corinthians. Have your pews 
all provided with Bibles. In most churches you can make sure of 
this only by purchase of part of the supply needed. You cannot de- 
pend on the people's bringing from their homes their own copies of 
Scripture. Take but about a dozen verses at a lesson. Study them, if 
you can, both in the original and with the help of the best commentaries. 
Ask your people to follow you, with open Bibles, from verse to verse. 
For yourself, whether they do or not, make some use of the Revised 
Version. In this exposition neither preach, on the one hand, with 
too much remark, nor confine yourself, on the other, to mere word- 
criticism. Be pithy, suggestive, and earnest. 

C. How can we make the Lord's Supper attractive to the 
church ? 

A. In no way. And you ought not to try. No one too dead 
to rejoice in the feast of love would be drawn by any accessories that 
you can throw around it. A Scotch Christian, somewhat deaf, was 
invited forward from the rear of the house toward the Table, that he 
might hear. " Na, na," he said, " I dinna want to hear." As for 
making the supper attractive, you might as well attempt to make the 
last words of a dying father interesting to his children. 

Say very little at the communion. Our Lord, in instituting it, used 
few words. The discourse with his disciples, John 14 — 17, was 
probably spoken after they had left the Table. 

But in all you do say, carry a most cheerful air at this feast. It is 
quite as much a harbinger of a glorious future as a memorial of a solemn 
night two thousand years ago. It points forward to the day of recogni- 
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tion and congratulation, when the Lord will drink anew witli us in 
his kingdom (Matt. 26 : 29). Do not, as is the manner of some 
pastors, seize the occasion after the supper to lecture the church. 
Jesus had in the Upper Chamber no rebukes to utter. Let 
this be only a glad converse of disciples with their Master. Urge 
the church to a fresli consecration ; but for your admonitions and 
strictures take some other opportunity. 

C. Would you have the impenitent present ? 

A. Yes, but not to exhort them. If you are thoroughly in the 
spirit of the scene, that alone will affect them moi*e than any 
exliortation. 

Have the church -officers around you. Cherish through the whole 
the view and spirit of the church as ^ family. Pray for any sick or 
afflicted in the membership^ Especially remember the children of 
the church. 

D. Would you administer the communion at a private house ? 
A. If there are Christian members of the family who cannot go 

out, certainly I would. Take with you one or two of your church- 
officers. 

C. As you are speaking of public worship, please tell what shall 
be done with the problem of the second service. 

A. Yes. To most pastors this is a constant burden. To some it 
raises almost a chronic alarm. A very few, of exceptional magnetic 
power in the pulpit, look on it in serene assurance. Their sanctuary 
is as certain to be filled with hearers as with atmosphere. They are, 
viewed on the whole, by no means of necessity our best, or even ablest, 
men. There are those who accomplish with the pen no less than 
they with the voice. Still others who have great names, even as 
pulpit-orators, and on great occasions are called upon for memor- 
able addresses, speak on Sunday evening to dreary wastes of em[)ty 
pews. 

Various causes act as leakacres to drain off the evening: audience. 
Many, wearied with Sunday-school and mission-school labors, seek 
at evening rest and the enjoyment of family-life. Others insist that 
one service is as much as can, with profit, be attended. By such 
examples a current is set which draws off still larger numbers. 

C. Is it not, then, best to yield to the inevitable, as many 
churches do, and have but one service ? 

A. That points toward a European Sunday, ending at noon. 
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With our immense foreign immigration, we have nlre.idy enough of 
that tendency. To despair of the problem is not to solve it. There 
are in most of our congregations young people, not under parental 
care, to whom a pastor, in leaving them to wander like shepherdless 
sheep from Sunday noon to night will do but ill service. 

And there is another reason for maintaining the second service. 
To a large extent, in many localities, the evening audience is a dif- 
ferent one from that in the morning. Strangers take the place of 
the regular members of the congregation. The pastor may, there- 
fore, reach a larger aggregate number than the house would at one 
time hold. The time for abandoning the evening service has cer- 
tainly not yet arrived. 

Now as to the pi*essing question. How can a pastor with only 
average attractiveness in the pulpit increase his evening audience ? 
It is hardly to be expected that any one method will permanently 
succeed. However good in itself, it may easily, in time, become 
wearisome. 

A plan adopted by Rev. A. P. Foster, D. D., when pastor of the 
First Congregational church, Jersey City, succeeded so admirably for 
a series of years that it seems to me a great contribution toward the 
solution of the problem. I will let him tell the story in his own 
words. 

" My evening service is a new depfirture, with the definite purpose 
of reaching, if possible, the non -church-going. It is based on the 
idea that the work of the church is two-fold, constructive, or building 
up within, and aggressive, or winning from without, and that the 
former exists for the sake of the latter. Our morning service and 
Sunday-school are for constructive work, our evening service for 
aggressive work. To this end we have experimented and studied, 
till at length we have ascertained a method by which I think any 
average choir and minister may steadily draw on the church- 
neglecters. 

" The evening service seeks two ends as equally important. First 
of all, we mean to attract, but, secondly, to attract only to do good. 
The first end is essential, because we must begin by getting the peo- 
ple there ; but there is no use in having them there unless they are 
spiritually helped by coming. This latter consideration rules out all 
sensational or clap-trap methods of drawing an audience. As to 
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attracting people, the things that most repel them seem to be dulness 
and insincerity. So we strive to avoid these faults as far as possible. 

" We begin with singing, using for the most part the familiar and 
simple Gospel Hymns. The choir furnish also some choice solos, 
duets, and choruses. We make everytliing brief and snappy, and 
yet tender and sweet as possible. The singing continues for three- 
quarters of an hour, with brief intermissions caused by a Scripture 
reading of about ten verses, a prayer of about two minutes, the 
notices and offering. 

" At 8.15 promptly I begin my sermon, dispensing with all man- 
uscript, and even with a pulpit, and talking, in an off-hand, very 
familiar way on simple, practical gospel themes. I preach, ordinar- 
ily, thirty minutes by the clock, seldom running over even five min- 
utes. I mean to illustrate in every possible way, use simple words, 
and go into no deep trains of theological argument. The sermon is 
not great in any sense ; but I study it faithfully, and believe I suc- 
ceed best when I make it plain, earnest, vivacious^ and picturesque. 
The service is closed by a very short prayer, a hymn, and tlie bene- 
diction, the congregation being previously invited to remain for a 
brief after-meeting. A large proportion of the congregation go out, 
however, after the benediction (which is pronounced not hiter than 
8.55) and from fifty to three hundred remain at the after-meeting. 
This continues till 9.15, and is occupied in prayer, testimony, and 
exhortation. An opportunity to rise for prayers is always given at 
the close of the meeting, and we seldom fail to have some to respond. 

" Tiie results of this Service of Song, as we call the evening meet- 
ing, are most admirable in many ways ; first of all, in bringing a 
great multitude into the church who have fallen into a habit of 
neglecting church ; next, in inducing no small number to become 
fully identified with us as members of our congiegation, holding pews 
and attending the morning services ; thJfS, and best of all, in secur- 
ing the conversion of many souls. We have had no revival, as ^^Xy 
but we have known of one or more conversions almost every week 
since the service of song was inaugurated, a year and a half ago ; 
many of them, I might perhaps say more than half of them, finding 
their way into other churches in this city, or leaving us for homes 
and churches in other places." 

This plan, which trebled or quadrupled the congregation, was con- 
tinued so many years, and so successfully, as to demonstrate that 
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sometliing like it might be done in other and far smaller communi- 
ties. People enjoy singing. And if in a service of song there is a 
brief, well-illustrated and extempore sermon, if the service is divei*si- 
fied by responsive reading of Scripture and any such subordinate 
changes from time to time as will save it from running in a rut, it- 
will enable a preacher who is no Demosthenes or Cicero to hold and 
profit a large evening audience. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MISSIONAKY CONCERTS. 

A. It is discreditable to our churches that the Missionary Con. 
cert is not more fully and ardently supported. The reason often 
given is that the love of many toward the world at large waxes cold. 
It is by no means always so. The cause is often rather intellectual 
tlian moral. Frequently the most earnest, self-sacriticing disciples 
are those who show little interest in this meeting. The trouble is 
that they hold themselves within too narrow a horizon. They become 
absorbed in the poor around their own doors. They insist that these 
unfortunates are as large a burden as they can carry on their hearts. 
An excellent and efficient Sunday-school superintendent whom I 
know can hardly be induced to concern himself with heathen beyond 
the sea. Tlie conversion of the whole world to God, an object grand 
enough, one might suppose, to inspire a Christian soul, is so vast that 
one is lost in it. <* Out of sight, out of mind " — the motto applies 
with emphasis to tlie pagan world. It is, in one respect, like that hea- 
venly life, beyond the grave, in which many a sincere believer can be 
made to take only a moderate interest. It requires a larger intel- 
lectual range, a finer intellectual cast, than he has to absorb the mind 
in scenes so distant and mysterious. 

But this slack interest is due also, in great part, to the neglect by 
pastoi*s of the concert for missions. The invention must be taxed 
for means and methods to insure success to so important a meeting. 

Every pastor has, whether aware of it or not, a deep personal 
interest in the spread of a missionary spirit through his church. The 
reflex effect of it on the church itself is of incalculable moment. In 
an age and a country that so exalt material wealth as the one thing 
needful, we need to be kept in vital contact with the heroic self- 
abandonment of the missionary spirit. The effect may be like that 
of the infusion of fresh blood from the veins of a vigorous man into 
those of an invalid. You will discover that any member of your 
church who is charged with this high " enthusiasm for humanity " 
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lias an intelligence, a breadth of view, a quality of consecration, far 
beyond the average. To reach outside one's circle, one's nation, 
even, and embrace in his faitli and love the unnumbered millions at 
the antipodes, is almost, in itself, a Christian education. 

The time of the concert is, in itself, of small account. The name 
(which once implied that the churches met in concert one with 
another on the first Monday evening of each month) has long since 
lost its original meaning. In a small church, Sunday evening, the 
hour of the usual second service, may be convenient. In many of 
our churches the concert takes the place of the mid-week prayer- 
meeting after the first Sunday of the month. 

The material^ or subject-matter, for the concert, as the grand 
work of evangelizing the world advances and the number of publi- 
cations devoted to it increases, is always increasing in volume and 
value. If you write to the headquarters of the Missionary Board of 
your own church, they will gladly aid you in any way possible. Let- 
ters fresh from the missionaries have, of course, a live interest. You 
can easily open a correspondence with some one of them. The 
religious weekly journals, and often the daily secular ones, have, 
often, valuable items bearing on missions. 

Remember that "the field is the world." * It .covers eYevj good 
work for saving men that is going on in our day, no less at home 
than abroad. It is well, therefore, occasionally to leave the beaten 
track of foreign missions and take a view of work among the sea- 
men, the outcasts in our cities, the Y. M. C. A. w^ork, etc. Give 
your people some account of the manners and customs of the differ- 
ent heathen nations. This will help them to understand better the 
missionary reports from the fields. The lives of eminent missionaries 
are full of instructive scenes and incidents. Pictures illustrative of 
pagan and Mohammedan life, may be used to advantage. 

Very large and useful maps may be made at small cost. Get two 
or three yards of bleached, double-width cotton sheeting. On this, 
with a box of colored crayons, you may make a bold, rough outline 
of the country on which you are to speak. Put in as few mountains, 
rivers and other details as possible. The objection to the large mis- 
sionary maps published is not only their cost, but the multitude of 

» This text (Matt. 13: 38), however, carries this meaning of great extent only "by 
acconiniodatiun," as preachers say. It occurs In the parable of the Tares, " The 
field is the world," i. e., is in the world. That Is tlie locoUity of it. Tliere is uo refer- 
ence to its extent. 
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details, which so crowd the space as, at the distance across a church, 
to obscure the whole. With a rough map, such as I have suggested, 
you may occupy the concert on a Sunday evening, occasionally, with 
a very attractive and instructive lecture. 

As to the conduct of the concert, for one thing, seek variety. 
Take each time an entirely different subject. If not for the weekly 
prayer-meeting, it may be well for the concert, to print and circu- 
late, in December, a schedule of subjects for the year following. If 
you can get a friend pledged to take charge of each subject, and an- 
nounce the name, so much the better. 

Of reading at the concert, except original papers, there should be 
very little. Few will listen with interest to it. If you have edu- 
cated ladies, old or young, in your church, they can hardly do better 
service than by papers prepared for the concert. 

Do not confine all present, who may be inclined to speak, to the 
special subject of the evening. Make room for questions on missions. 
As there are in some minds objections to them, allow freedom to 
objections also. 

Let the meeting be one, to a good degree, of prayer. Do not 
crowd it with mere headwork. Bring in also single stanzas of stir- 
ring missionary hymns. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

REFORMS. 

A. As to reforms to be urged forward against various sins and 
evils, you will have both errors to avoid and duties to do. 

On the negative side, ride no hobbies. In any less sense than the 
idea of doing the most possible good in the world, be never a man of 
one idea. Your mission is too broad to be narrowed within a special 
crusade against a single evil. Never attempt to make of your church 
a temperance society or an anti-tobacco society. Put no pledges 
against any particular indulgence into your churcli-covenant. ^ Credi- 
ble discipleship — evidence of a renewed heart and a consecrated life 
— is the only just requisite for church-membership. The church is 
Christ's — not ours. 

B. Would you, then, leave reforms to be carried on by those who 
are outside tlie church ? 

A. By no means. They are the business of every minister of 
Clirist. Allow no man to excel you in zeal for them. Be self- 
moved, not drawn by others, into efforts for reform. Whether men 
will hear or forbear, speak the truth in love in regard to every sin. 
Be independent, as responsible only to God. 

Be earnest for total-abstinence fi*om strong drink as the only safe 
course, especially for the young. But be chai*itable toward those 
who conscientiously believe in the temperate use of wine. However 
much we may regret the views of such men, we have no right to 
denounce them as unprincipled. To their own Master they stand or 
fall. 

Oppose the use of tobacco. Show the enormous cost of it to the 
country, and the immense amount of good that this wasted wealth 
might accomplish. The time will come — do your utmost to hasten it 
— when the smoking or chewing habit will be as discreditable to a 
Christian as is tippling now. The smoker himself will regret to see 
his son following his example. In a convention of tobacco-growers 
in tiic Connecticut Valley a wag proposed a resolution to the effect 
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that the use of tobacco ouglit to be encouraged in the public schools. 
When they showed their embarrassment, he added, " Gentlemen, 
why do you hesitate ? If this is a legitimate business, why not push 
it?" 

In referring to impurity, while speaking with good judgment, be 
never squeamish. Make no apologies. If you would not embarrass 
your hearers, show no embarrassment yourself. Timidly touch a 
nettle and' it pricks you, they say. Grasp it firmly and you feel no 
wound. 

Pastors sometimes show a narrow jealousy of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. They claim that it draws off from their 
churches the interest of its members. They would suppress the zeal 
of their young men in the Association that they may develop it 
toward the church. Why, you miglit as well cut off a man's head to 
develop his legs I Dampen a Christian's ardor on one side, and you 
dampen it on all sides. With occasional exceptions, the best Y. M. 
C. A. workers in your church will be among the best supporters you 
have. 

Never allow the fact that a moral issue has been earned into poli- 
tics to deter you from preaching on it a« a moral issue. If such 
preaching bears against any political party, they, not you, are 
in fault. But with questions of mere material or economic interest, 
you have, in the pulpit, little coucern. 
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BOOK FIFTH. 

THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER L 

PRAYER-MEETING] 



A. Some writer has said to the young pastor, " Give one-third of 
yourself to your pulpit, one-third to your pastoral calls, and one- 
tliird to the prayer-meeting." That estimate of the importance of 
this service is hardly exaggerated. In the Sabbath worship the 
church is largely receptive. In the prayer-meeting brethren give 
expression to their own inner life. As a means of spiritual culture, 
therefore, it is invaluable. 

First, as to the flace of the meeting. Do your best to make it a 
cheerful, social room. Give it the air of a home parlor. Get 
engravings and illuminated Scripture-texts framed and hung around 
the walls. Have a carpet or drugget on the floor. Especially, 
whatever else is lacking, let the room be amply lighted, A dingy 
place is enough to take the life out of any meeting that ever was 
gathered. It is a sad mistake that, whei'e there is no gas, there can 
be no abundant light. There are oil lamps now made with so large 
a flame, and oil is so cheap, that there is no excuse for a gloomy 
room. For seats, if possible, provide chairs. They are both more 
home-like than settees and more easily moved. See carefully to the 
ventilation. 

By all means, if the meeting does not fill the room, gather the 
people forward around the desk. " A pastor," says Dr. Washington 
Gladden, " with the people in the back seats, and emptiness between 
himself and them, feels like singing pathetically : 

' Though sundered far, by faith we meet 
Around one common mercy -seat. ' " 
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You will find it no easy matter to remedy this evil. But the suc- 
cess of your meeting is largely involved in it. Urging the brethren 
forward may answer in a single instance. But at the next meeting 
they will begin to sag back. 

Various expedients are adopted. I have sometimes turned down, 
as not to be used, all the seats except a few at the front. Others 
pass a cord across the seats farthest from the desk. In the lecture- 
room of a large church in New York is a high screen moving on 
rollers. Before the prayer-meeting opens this is pushed well for- 
ward. Of course all who enter are obliged to take seats in front of 
it. Then, gradually, as those seats are filled, the screen is pushed 
back from the front. Of course, lest it seem arbitrary, any such 
measure must be adopted gently and in good humor. Another method, 
where chairs are used, is to put at first only one or two concentric half- 
circles of chairs around the desk. The rest are left gathered in one 
corner. Any one coming in after the firat rows are occupied goes 
to the corner, takes a chair, and commences a third or fourth semi- 
circle. I have known a pastor, also, by calling on brethren in the 
most distant seats for prayer and remark, to intimate that thai is the 
exposed situation. 

Second, there are expedients for increasing the attendance at the 
meeting. Ladies without escort, living at some distance, often sup- 
pose it impossible for them to attend. Suggest that two or three of 
tliem may escort one another. Also some one who rides has often 
an extra seat or two. Look after such instances. Induce parents to 
bring their children — at least the older ones. Carefully notice, from 
week to week, who are absent. See if they cannot be drawn in. 
When announcing the meeting from the pulpit, throw emphasis upon 
it. Never announce it as a matter of course, in a perfunctory way. 
Report any meeting that is especially interesting. Use it to draw 
others to the next one. 

Induce the church to set apart the regular evening of the meeting 
as sacred to that purpose. 

B. But those who are not constant attendants complain that, as 
one church takes one evening, another another, there is none left at 
liberty for anything else. 

A. I know they do. You must remedy that. Call a meeting of 
the pastors. Get the churches to agree on some one common even- 
ing. If necessary to secure this, willingly surrender your own pref- 
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erence. And when the arrangement is effected make the most of 
it. Urge jour people to fall in with it. I iiave in mind a town in 
Massachusetts where it would be quite vain to appoint any evening 
entertainment on the mid-week meeting-night. No one would 
attend it. 

Third, as to the tubjecU to be introduced. There is sometimes a 
notion that if the subject is a large, comprehensive one, it will pro- 
mote variety in remark and prove rich in suggestion. A great mis- 
take. The result is as when jou announce, as jour theme, religion 
in general. E^h brother, being left at liberty to fall into the rut in 
which his mind commonlj runs, straightwaj does it. What jou 
need is so to divide jour subject into several varied ones that no 
one meeting in a series will resemble the others. For the sake of 
varietj, therefore, adhere as closelj as maj be to each subject. 

Have in jour own mind a schedule of subjects. One schedule 
might cover the great themes of theologj. But, of course, do not 
announce it as a doctrinal one. That would kill it. Bring in the 
doctrines, as Jesus did, on their practical side. Another schedule 
might be on the Gospels and the Acts. Pass along consecutivelj 
from verse to verse. Take, of course, onlj such as will make profit* 
able mattere for jour meeting. 
-X— ' B. Would JOU announce the schedule from the pulpit ? 

A. No. Though that is often done, or else the list is printed and 
distributed, I doubt the wisdom of it. Perhaps bj a revival of re- 
ligion, perliaps bj some other striking event in the communitj, jour 
docket is likelj to be interrupted. And when once it has been the 
people lose faith in it. 

D. But is it not worth wliile for anj who have been absent to 
know what matter is coming up on a particular night ? 

A. If thej could certainly know, it might be. But, after all, 
JOU will find bj experience that thej who avail themselves of such 
a schedule are exceedinglj few. 

Do not announce a bare text or theme for the meeting. Your 
peo{ile are not homilists. Thej are not accustomed to analjzing a 
clause or a subject and drawing out suggestions. A father, serving 
his little child at tablcv cuts up his food. As to this matter, most of 
jour people are children. When announcing jour subject on the 
previous Sundaj, subdivide. Make points. Help them to help jou 
at the meeting. 
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Do not assume that a subject will be suggestive and fruitful in ther 
ratio of its importance. I remember an announcement of " Prayer 
for the Holy Spirit," and the meeting was a very dull one, 

D. But we must have such subjects. 

A. Yes, but carefully loork them up in advance. The one I have 
just mentioned might have been so drawn out by the pastor as to 
be abundantly fruitful. 

Fourth, the participants in the meeting. Remember that it is 
chiefly a service rather for quickening the spiritual life than for in- 
tellectual information and exercise. For this you should secure as 
many voices as possible. And this general sharing in the conference 
will develop and culture the talents of the membership. If you 
find fastidious critics, disposed to complain of the unlettered breth- 
ren, labor with them privately. Show them of how little moment, 
compared with spiritual profit, is accuracy of speecli. Be always on 
tlie lookout for new participants in the meeting. Appeal personally, 
in private, to those who have been too diffident to open their lips. 
Suggest to each one of them a thought to be contributed at the meet- 
ing. Ex[)lain to him that he need make no lengthy speech, that ten 
words are better than silence. If this fails to draw him out, put to 
him at the meeting, in an easy, conversational way, some question on 
the topic before you, such as he can readily answer. You may find the 
Young People's Society of Christian Endeavor, with its pledge from 
every one to take some part, a great help in increasing the number 
of participants in the general prayer-meeting of the church. 

C. But what can be done with one of those prosy bores who in- 
sist on tiring out every one, and so killing the meeting ? 

A. The best remedy, instead of making an issue with the man 
personally, is to get common consent to an unalterable three-minute 
rule. Then you can, with no ground for complaint, arrest your per- 
secutor. 

But, fifthly, we come to the conduct of the meeting. And here 
rises the question, Shall the pastor always take the lead ? I have 
one in mind who, for several years together, committed the meeting 
to about a dozen of the " pillars " of his church. Each one led in 
turn. The pastor, always present when in town, took part only as 
did other brethren. In that church this plan worked well. But I 
should not, in general, advise it. In many a church you could hardly 
make up your list of leaders without coming to some one whom it 
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woold make trouble either to include or exclude. And if you study 
the meeting and the best methods of conducting it as thoroughly us 
you should, yon will, with yourself in the chair, make it a far more 
profitable meeting than, with any layman there, it is likely to be. 

C. Then when the pastor is absent will it not drag f 

A. Possibly, somewhat. If anywhere you prove an efficient 
man, you will in your absence be missed. There is no help for 
that. But you can, by the Lord's grace, so set the talents of the 
brethren in running order that, at least for a while, they will keep 
the momentum. In accomplishing a good meeting you will raise 
tlieir standard. You will teach them how the thing should be done. 
Make them recognize that, as a mother with a child, you do not 
count the meeting well trained and matured till it can go alonsm 

Begin your arrangements for each meeting in advance. If your 
people are backward in sustaining it, get two or three pledged, a sep- 
arate group each week, to be a dependence. Induce some few of the 
more spiritual, if you can, to consider the meeting as commencing, a 
quarter of an hour or more before the set time, in their own homes. 
Ask them to seek a blessing there — to go with hearts already warm 
to the church. In your own prepai*ation faithfully give time to 
prayer as well as to study. 

Remember that a meeting is often spoiled by the manner in which 
it opens. The first one to rise after the pastor strikes a low, weak 
keynote. Perhaps he is depressed, and brings in his melancholy air 
like a chill mist from the sea. Select an earnest, live, hopeful 
brother with whom to begin. 

Commence your meeting promptly. If two or three have come 
punctually, do not keep them waiting for the loiterers. Make the 
latter, by finding the meeting begun, see that they are loiterei-s. 
Sing at first, often, two or three lively hymns. 

But have no stereotyped way of commencing. Do it now with a 
hymn, now with a prayer, then with a responsive reading of the 
Scripture. It is well to have ready in advance half a dozen or more 
verees of Scripture that bear on the subject for the evening. Early 
in the meeting read this list, asking who will volunteer to take each 
verse and be prepared to read it and make some remark on it. Pre- 
viously and carefully study these verses yourself. Then call in succes- 
sion on the readers. Ask them questions. Offer your own exposi- 
tion. You may be surprised to see how many different phases of the 
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subject this will develop. Or, as I heard an experienced pastor do 
lately, you may in the same way divide a topic. 

It is well either to conduct the entire meeting in your chair or to 
rise for only the opening. Encourage brethren to speak without ris- 
ing. Relieve them of any apprehension that they are expected to 
<'make remarks '* in the old regulation way. That seems to promise 
a speech, for which some of the most thoughtful and spintual will 
have no courage. While allowing any one the utmost freedom to 
rise and speak, if he prefers, in the old style, adopt mainly a conver- 
sational method. Encourage all to put questions to you on the topic 
in hand. Respond to a brother (if you are sure it is one who will 
not be disconcerted) with some question or suggestion of your own. 

Never imagine that you have prepared so perfect an edition of a 
meeting that you can afford to stereotype it. Any routine, however 
excellent, will as surely spoil, if hept^ as the manna in the 
desert. 

Sometimes, not often, the subject or occasion may be such tliat 
you can yourself well occupy the time given to remarks. But even 
then make no long homily. Divide what you say into installments. 
Intersperse prayer and song. 

To the last degree possible dispense with any stiffness of church 
order. Take up any recent incidents that can be turned to spiritual 
profit. Use illustrations from homely and familiar scenes. 

Have ready stanzas of hymns to be opportunely thrown in. E, ^., 
when a brother has been speaking of the blessedness of faith, 

'' My faith looks up to Thee ; '' 
or of the preciousness of Christ, 

** How sweet the name of Jesus sounds." 

C. But you seem to assume a larger meeting than is possible in 
a little pioneer church. Suppose we have but two or three who can 
or will take part? 

A. You need not, even then, tread a narrow, monotonous round. 
Call those few together. Point them to the situation. Have a con- 
fidential talk with them. Let no one of them feel obliged to make a 
long speech or prayer. Each can make a short prayer and a few 
remarks, and suggest a verse to be sung. So, with responsive read- 

5* 
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ing, question and answer, remarks of your own, etc., jou may have 
variety enough. 

Close ptx>mptly. Let no degree of life and warmth in the meeting 
tempt yon to go beyond the hour. Some may have engagements to 
meet. They will, if you are not punctual, be naturally annoyed and 
disinclined to attend again. 

B. But if others wish to continue ? 

A. Then say, " Thiz meeting closes now. Any are free to go. 
But I gladly remain with some who will hold, for a few moments, 
another meeting.** 

Encourage the people, afler the benediction, to linger for conver- 
sation. Intimate acquaintance among them promotes freedom in the 
meeting. 

As to the young people's meetings, where there is no Young Peo- 
ple's Society of Christian Endeavor, you will have to take, at first, 
personal charge. Carefully learn what young men will take part. 
Before each meeting, notify four or five of them to have something 
to say. Extempore remarks, especially fi-om those young and inex- 
perienced, will soon grow tiresome. 

After a few weeks devolve the meeting on the young people them- 
selves. But often go in for a quarter of an hour at the commence- 
ment. See whether frivolity, or any other thing objectionable, is 
making its appearance* 
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CHAPTER II. 

SOCIAL GATHERINGS. 

A. As to our Style of social life within church walls, there has 
been, during the century, a complete revolution. What would our 
fathers have thought of a church parlor in connection with the 
sanctuary ? A most carnal, ungodly, intruder, not to be tolerated in 
a Christian community. But now, in any large church, in some 
Christian denominations, it has become almost as necessary as a 
pulpit. All sorts of facilities, too, for the convenience of worshipei-s 
are introduced. I read lately of a hahy-room ia a Scandinavian 
church in Minneapolis. It is an apartment near the pulpit, with 
its side toward the audience, and windows opening toward tiie 
preacher and reaching down to within about four feet of the floor. 
While the mothers look over the ledges of these windows and join 
the worship, the babes and little children have ample room, out of 
sight of the congregation, to play on the floor. A side-door enables the 
motiiers to take out such children as grow. restive and vociferous. 
It is an admirable and a thoroughly Christian provision for care- 
worn hearts that might otherwise lose the privileges of the church. 

But to recur for a moment to the fathers, and their reasons for a 
more bare and austere church-life than that of our time. It was the 
natural recoil from one extreme to another. The English parish 
had, under the lead of its wine-drinking, fox-hunting clergy, been 
given up largely to a wild whirl of festivity. To earnest men it 
was a perpetual scandal. Each sacrament, as an opiLS operatfirriy was 
supposed to carry a spiritual virtue of its own. Whoever partook of 
it regularly was in the line of promotion heavenward. Purity or 
self-sacrifice in his private habits was of minor account. Men and 
women who were most devout with their prayer-books at church 
were most questionable in their licenses in social life. It was not 
unnatural that the Puritans should too hastily connect the festivity 
and the license as cause and effect. Consequently — their poverty 
also contributing in the same direction — they eschewed whatever 
would have thrown around their worship a clieerful, lightsome air. 
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For lecture-rooms, without prayer meetings or Sunday-schools, they 
had little occasion. To adorn their church walls with pictures, if 
they had had pictures, would have savored of the harlot of Rome. 
Flowers on the pulpit would have struck them as one oP the world's 
vanities. Even a stove — after the introduction of stoves in private 
dwellings — they counted a dangerous concession to self-indulgence. 
So, in grim repression of all carnality, they sat and shivered through 
a sixty minutes' sermon. 

But the problem now is to levy, for Christ and his church, on 
every power and element of life. You can see for yourselves how 
Satan works the social instinct in souls. He is liberal in devising grati- 
fications for it. So, too, for Christ's and men's sakes, must we be. 
As the fisherman, before dropping his hook, throws out bait gratui- 
tously by the handful, to attmct the fish around his boat, so we 
must study and devise and expend, as fisliers of men. ^ Feu est et ab 
koste doceri." 

There must be thought and labor given to tins matter. The early 
y disciples at Jerusalem, in the warmth of their brotherhood, had all 
their goods in common stock. 

B. But that was a transient arrangement. 

A. Yes. And we swing to the other extreme. We lose sight 
*6f all community of interest. We look on the church simply as a 
place where we spend an hour or two together once a week. Return- 
ing home from it, we have, till another Sabbath, little concern or 
connection one with another. 

Now the Lord's object, I believe, was to constitute a redeemed 
society on earth. It is the germ of that renewed social state — " the 
restitution of all things," as Peter calls it — in which love shall be the 
cohesive force, and in all relations the motive-power. It was a 
grand suggestion of Dr. Edward Payson that each inhabitant of the 
heavenly world will receive, to the full, as much pleasure from any 
blessing conferred by him on another as that other himself enjoys. 
Consequently the happiness of each will be multiplied by as many as 
there are of the redeemed millions around him. Now the church on 
earth is the embryo of a society as perfect as that in its love. 

C. But is any such absorption in the happiness of others, while 
we remain in these temporal conditions a thing possible? 

A. Probably not. But we may advance much nearer to it than, 
in our self-interest, we are apt to imagine : 
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''Celestial fruits, on earthly ground, 
From faith and hope maj grow." 

Raise in this direction the aims and aspirations of jour people. 
As often as may be, witiiout wearying them, dwell on it as a grand 
uplifting thought. If you infuse the right sptrttf ways and means for 
giving it effect will come to light. 

Rev. Geo. B. Bacon published, some years ago, an account of 
what he called '^ Our Church Lawsuit." A good lady, a member of 
his church, was afflicted with a scapegrace for a husband. After 
making her life a burden, he left for one of the States of the interior. 
There he took advantage of the miserably loose divorce-laws of the 
State. Vilifying his wife with every sort of slander in his complaint, 
and publishing, as the law required, a notice of his application, he 
hoped the advertisement would not get to her knowledge. He 
expected the case to go by default against her. But some friend 
sent her a copy of the advertisement. Her pastor found her help- 
less under the atrocious charges and in deep distress. At once, call- 
ing his officers together, he organized a defense. They employed a 
lawyer to gather full evidence both of her innocence and of her 
husband's guilt. In the Western town in which the trial was to 
occur they retained another lawyer. When the plaintiff made his 
appearance he was confronted with such abundant and conclusive 
testimony that the judge threw his case out of court and left him 
overwhelmed with confusion. Of course such services of the church 
would be rare. Not every church could undertake them at all. But 
they point, at least, toward that full realization of community of 
interest which, partially on earth, and completely in heaven, is yet 
to be realized. 

In developing the social life of the church the liberal culture of 
woman in our time is to be called into service. The Roman Catho- 
lic church, as you know, puts woman into false, artificial seclusion. 
The glory of Protestant Christianity is to unfold, to the last degree, 
her social power, and to use it in the service of Christ. 

One lesson we may learn from the Roman priesthood. By feasts 
and fasts, saints' days and the confessional, they have aimed to bring 
life, in all its phases, within the power and influence of the church. 
Now for better ends, and in the interest rather of the individual 
than of the church, that policy should be pursued among us. The 
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Catholic Church keeps its house of worship open the whole week 
through. Protestants are coming to understand that it is a miserablj 
wasteful use of the Christian treasure invested in the sanctuary to 
open the house for the benefit of the people only once or twice a 
week. As a club-house is made a sort of social home for the members 
( for the family-men among them far more than it ought to be), such, 
to some extent, especially for the young men of the congregation, 
the church may become. 

AVe have spent labor enough in the negative work of warning the 
young against enticing amusements. It is high time for something 
more positive — for devising something in which they may innocently 
iand profitably indulge. •* Nature abhors a vacuum." The mind 
must love and pursue something. Shut out evil by filling with good. 
If a room reeks with foul and stifiing air, would you tell tlie occu- 
pants not to breathe? They must breathe. If you furnish only the 
poisonous atmosphere, they will breathe that. But throw up th<^ 
windows. Let in the fresh, pure gales from heaven. They will dis- 
place the noxious gases witli their own reviving life. 

When Dr. C. L. Goodell commenced his work in St. Louis he 
found more card-playing and dancing and theatre-going among the 
young people than was at all to his taste or feeling as their pastor. 
But he proclaimed no crusade against these indulgences — had hardly 
a word to say in condemnation of them. There was a more excel- 
lent way. He organized methods of Christian work. He formed 
the youth and maidens into cheerful, social bands and guilds, to 
clothe and feed and teach the poor. He made their life in the church 
a very hive of beneficent activity. So, as the husk from around a 
growing germ, the frivolities of themselves fell offl 

If gatherings for mutual acquaintance and the promotion of the 
household-spirit in the congregation are to succeed, there are certain 
underlying sentiments that you must carefully cherish and difibse. 

One of them is that of the unity of the congregation in a common 
social life. Especially you must maintain this as against all spirit of 
caste — all divisive lines of exclusivcness on the one hand or jealousy 
on the other. You and your family may, by your example of genial 
sympathy with the poorest and most obscure, do much to promote 
this. You can induce some, at least, of the most prominent families 
in the church to do more. You can make any of the working classes 
of either sex feel at home within church- walls. 
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C. But will they not then demand recognition and social intimacy 
oiUstde church walls ? 

A. There may be, on that score, some embarrassment. But less 
of it than you imagine. People of different degrees of culture and 
dissimilar tastes, even if mixed, will, like oil and water, soon fall 
apart. But if there is no haughty assumption on the one side there 
will be no ill-will on the other. 

Another sentiment to be cherished is the diUif of mutual acquaint- 
ance. In a very large church it is not altogether possible. But so 
far as it i>, teacli it as no merely social, but a Christian obligation. 
Among those who are not even acquainted there will be small show 
of sympathy. The ceremonious Frenchman, when reproached for 
not saving the drowned man, asked with astonishment, *< How could 
I ? I had never been introduced to the gentleman." A work of grace 
that commences among a congi*egation intimately acquainted ond with 
another will spread far more rapidly than where each stands in his 
isolation. As when the electric current enters a net-work of steel, 
all are in connection — all good conductors. 

Now as to^means for making the social gathering succeed. Many 
a pastor, with no social instinct, gives the announcement of such a 
gathering in an indifferent way. You would think it to be to him a 
matter of small moment. Be more cordial. Throw yourself into the 
invitation. Urge the people all to attend. Especially press those 
who are not yet generally acquainted. 

As was said of the prayer-meeting, let the place for this gathering 
be made, by abundant light and by embellishments, as attractive as 
possible. 

B. Then you would not have it in a private house ? 

A. Not commonly, unless forced to that. The diffident and retir- 
ing, whom especially you have in view and wish to attract, feel less 
at home in a private house than in the church. The latter seems to 
them freer ground. 

It may be well to send personal invitations to such as would other- 
wise hardly attend. Search out these distant and lonely ones. Here, 
if not in their parties at their own homes, your people may follow the 
precept of Jesus (Luke 14:13), "When thou makest a feast, bid 
the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, and thou shalt be blessed ; 
because they have not wherewith to recompense thee." 

If the gathering is to succeed, some one must work. It is idle to 
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expect people to enjoy themselves in mere conversation. A highly 
educated company may do that. In a great range of reading and 
observation they have resources. But when the uncultivated have 
passed a few commonplaces about the weather and crops and politics, 
their stream of conversation tnckles and runs dry. They are tired 
and will not attend a second such meeting. After tlie first twenty 
minutes you must have something provided to occupy them. 

A committee of young ladies and gentlemen should be on the 
watch to see that no one is left lonely in a corner. Have it under- 
stood that no introductions are needed. Let each one, who will, 
introduce himself. 

See what musical resources you have — whether there is any one 
skilled with the cornet or violin, or other instrument, in addition to 
your piano or cabinet organ. 

As was said of the prayer-meeting, conduct no two social gather- 
ings alike. 

Either read some author yourself or find one or two of your people 
who are good readers. Perhaps they will commit to memory a dia- 
logue or short play and recite it. 

D. Would you fit up a stage for acting plays? 
A. No. It is so laborious and might prove so expensive that 
they would tire of it. And it might work dissension among your 
people. An entertainment that will bring in discord costs more 
than it is worth. 
/^ But the reading may be diversified and made instructive. Devote 
f each evening to some one author. Let prose and poetic writers alter- 
\ nate. Thus, e. g., Irving and Hood, Dickens and Longfellow, Haw- 
J thorne and Lowell, Cable and Whittier, Fanny Fern and Holmes, 
I Mrs. Stowe and Saxe. Short stories and poems, each one complete 
f in itself, are better than portions of a whole book. Now and then 
\ may be thrown in a little of Mark Twain or Artemus Ward or 
\ the Widow Bedott. Let no one sort of entertainment be more than 
ten minutes long. 

Possibly you might induce two or three other pastors to join you 
in the purchase of a stereopticon, which could be used in your 
churches successively. 

Some slight collation — a biscuit and a cup of cofiee are enough — 
is quite desirable. It affords something to occupy all and promotes 
sociability. But keep it always simple and inexpensive. 
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A short exercise in congregational singing — say two or three 
hymns — will not only make variety, but train the people for your 
Sabbath worship. 

Make it a point, for yourself, to speak to every one in the room. 
Inquire about each family. You will probably learn of occasions for 
calling. Have the children, at least the older ones, present. Or, if 
that does not work wellf hold for them a separate social gathering. 
Let it come oftener than once a year. You will, of course, expect 
them to take larger liberty in diversion than adults. 

C. What ground would you take in regard to amusements in 
general ? 

A. In the first place, I would not denounce any amusement in 
vogue among reputable people with such sweeping condemnation as 
belongs to a crime. Not only you have no nght so broadly to con- 
demn these things, but you will, by stamping yourself as narrow and 
bigoted, lessen your influence in other directions. 

In the second place, remember that these amusements are conven- 
tional matters. Like the fashions, they come and go. They are 
more objectionable in one time and place, less in another. In my 
boyhood the bowling-alley was, in Christian circles, everywhere con- 
demned. Now it is everywhere allowed. In a community where 
such amusements are so generally taken under Christian auspices as 
to be stripped of their bad associations, they are comparatively harm- 
less. But they must not be pursued to excess. '* All things," says 
Paul (1 Cor. 6: 12), " are lawful for me ; but I will not be brought 
under the power of any." But in other communities they are still 
entangled with such associations, and so nre eschewed by the good. 
<^ All things are lawful unto me, but all things are not expedient." 

In the third place, it is not the amusements themselves which do 
the mischief. They are the symptoms — not the disease. The disease 
is the underlying worldlincss which becomes absorbed in amusement 
and pushes it beyond reasonable bounds. One should refrain, then, 
not because the entertainment is criminal, but because time is too 
valuable for higher uses, and because indulgence may lead others, 
with less self-control, to excess. " It is good not to eat flesh, nor to 
drink wine, nor to do anything whereby thy brother stumbleth." 
(Rom. 14:21.) 

The best way of correcting excess in amusement among your 
young people is that already mentioned as taken by Dr. Goodell, of 
8 
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St. Louis. If 3'ou think it necessary to oppose it directly, strike no 
attitude of holy horror. Take Paul's line of dealing. And, finally, 
do not denounce Christians, otherwise faithful, who hold, as to these 
matters, less rigid views and practice than your own. ** Who art 
thou that judgest another man's servant ? Judge not, that ye be 
not judged." Bemembenng that love is the sum of all Christian 
diameter, be charitable to your brethren. 

Before leaving the matter of the church social gathering, I will 
add that the gathenng should be closed with hymn and prayer. 

An annual social gathering, or fellowship-meeting, for the church- 
membership exclusively, is very desirable. This differs from the 
annual business meeting of the church. It should be held at another 
period of the year. When announcing this fellowship-meeting, lay 
stress on it as a gathering of the household of faith. Give notice that 
the roll of resident members will be called and each one asked to 
res(>ond with a text or sentiment. The meeting might be known as 
the " Annual Roll-call." Commence with prayer and song and a 
few earnest, affectionate words, to promote the family spirit in the 
church. Defer your roll till you are sure no more will come in. 
Then let the meeting break up for free, familiar conversation. Insist 
that, as they have covenanted one with another, no introductions 
should be necessary. Afterward — say in twenty minutes — call them 
to order again. Have some subject, such as " The love of Christ for 
his church," or " The blessedness of a fellowship that (unlike earthly 
friendships) is to last forever." Let there be a free, conversational 
meeting with that as the theme. It might be well to reserve tlie 
hymn, <' Blest be the tie that binds/' for this particular meeting, 
using it at no other tune. 
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BOOK SIXTH. 

AMONG THE CHILDREN. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

A. On the history of this institution you will find, in Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull's Yale lectures on the Sunday-school, much intei*esting 
matter. I outline a few facts, for which I am indebted to him. 

The Sunday-school relies on teaching, not by continuous discourse, 
but, after the Socratic method, by question and answer. It 19 rather 
conversational than homiletic. A teacher, who does not arouse in the 
scholar interest enough to ask and answer questions quite nearly 
fails. 

Teaching a thing is not only telling it. It is causing anothep to 
know that thing. 

When the Catholic reaction against the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century took place, the far-sighted, zealous leadei-s, Loyola, 
Aquaviva, Lainez, Xavier, and others, defended with the Sunday- 
school their imperiled church. They indoctrinated the children 
with their dogmas. And, largely by the Sunday-school, the spread 
of the Reformation was arrested. The dividing line between the 
Roman and Protestant communions was fixed where, substantially, 
from that day to this it has remained. 

C. But did not the Protestant reformers also avail themselves of 
the Sunday-school ? 

A. Yes. And with it they maintained the ground they might 
otherwise have soon lost. Catechisms, embodying the main truths 
of Christianity, were prepared. Whether they were more beneficial 
than harmful may be questioned. Tliey drew the children away 
from the personal life and teachings of the Lord Jesus to the intel- 
lectual process of committing to memory long dogmatic definitions. 
They gave more play to the head than to the heart. And, in time, 
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as might have been expected, the catechizing stiffened into a mechan- 
ical round of question and answer. The soul went out of it. After 
which the body, the outward observance, soon perished. As a con- 
sequence, in the early history of New England the Sunday-school 
was hardly known. 

Yet the institution became the germ of the English common-school 
system. The English Bible Society, moreover, and the Religious 
Tract Society grew out of the need of books for the children in their 
classes on the Sabbath. 

When the Sunday-school was introduced into this country, early 
in the present century, French infidelity was sweeping over the land. 
It was perhaps the Sunday-school that saved us from the present 
condition of France. 

The progress of the Sunday-school in the United States has been 
astonishing. Thei*e are nearly as many souls gathered into it as in all 
the Protestant world besides. We had, in 1887, about 1,000,000 
teachers and 8,000,000 scholars. 

The International Lessons were introduced in 1873. Young peo- 
ple have little idea of the immense advantage of the uniformity 
secured by this system. Before it was intixxluced each school had 
for' study every Sabbath its own passage of Scripture. As a conse- 
quence, no comments of any sort could be prepai-ed for general use. 
But now, beside numerous commentaries on the lessons in bound 
volumes we have in every religious weekly paper, and in multitudes 
of secular weeklies and dailies (Satui'day issues), expositions and 
hints for teachers. The hold of the Sunday-school on the esteem 
and love of all Christendom has been immeasurably strengthened by 
the International Lessons. 

Since the schools of Robert Raikes — commenced in 1780, and 
genei-ally accounted the origin of the modern Sunday-school — were 
founded, very important changes in the institution have occurred. 
Riiikes gathered from the streets of London little waifs, whom he 
taught their letters and the first rudiments of knowledge. His aim 
was to enable them to read the Scriptures. To this day, in England, 
the children of the ** upper classes," so called, are not found in the 
Sunday-school. They are instructed separately. The school is not 
counted, as with us, part of the church machinery. 

With all the excellencies of the Sunday-school, certain evils cling 
to it. 
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First, this nurturing children by wholesale, so to speak, has its 
disadvantages. It is true that, on a large scale, where there are 
most Sunday-schools there is most family religion. But in too 
many instances, notwithstanding, parents throw on the teacher in 
the school the whole religious instruction of their children. Now 
the teacher sees the child, in general, but once a week. The parents 
see him incessantly, morning, noon, and night. The parents individ- 
ualize him. They know his temperament. They are familiar with 
his temptations, troubles, and proclivities. Therefore strongly and 
repeatedly impress upon parents that no one can possibly either take 
their place or do their work. They too often take for granted that a 
Sunday-school teacher is an exceptionally devoted and spiritual 
Christian. Frequently that is true. But by no means always. A 
teacher is sometimes indolent, inert, and spintually of a low grade. 
The parent should know what sort of instruction the child receives, 
by what sort of influences, in the class, he is surrounded. 

In the second place, childi*en come to look on the school as their 
church. Too often they desire no other church. So, growing to full 
years, as they leave the school, and have no church-going habits, 
they stray out of all Christian surroundings. There have been some 
alarming statements, perhaps exaggerated, as to the number of Sun- 
day-school children who are afterward found in our penitentiaries. 
To draw the children into the church, enlist the efforts of the super- 
intendent and teachers. Speak to the children yourself in regard to 
it in the school. Occasionally, if you can so aiTange, have a whole 
lesson devoted to it. Also labor with the parents of such children 
as incline to neglect church-worship. Show the peril of it. There 
are false and absurd ideas of religious liberty for young children 
afloat. Parents imagine they have no right to control such of them 
as wish to attend other Sunday-schools or churches. The little ones 
should be, as to this matter, controlled by parents. Tiiey should be 
held to the church that the parents attend. Otherwise they may 
soon fall away from all churches. 

But especially make the church service attractive to the children. 

C. But how, while we preach to adults, can that be done ? 

A. It is not easy. But that there are those who do it proves it 
possible. 

Do not expect in church, especially from the smaller children, the 
grave decorum of adults. Of course they must1)e quiet enough to 
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make no disturbance. But let not parents be nervous with fear that 
their little ones will annoj the congregation. Let them allow the 
largest liberty possible. Says one of the foremost pastors in New 
York, "After the little sermon that I preach to the children, before 
the discourse to the adults, 1 say to the wee folks, ' Now you can go 
home, or go to sleep under the seat, as you like.' " If you do not 
go as far as that, you should at least remember that, if the younger 
children are kept under too close constraint, the church will become 
a perfect prison to them. When ^s^ or six years old I was always 
taken to church. I was at liberty to go to sleep there when I 
chose. So it was no trial at all to go. . But, when awake, I heard 
truth which I have, and to my dying day shall have, in distinct and 
vivid memory. 

Some pastors, after announcing the text, address the children in a 
^< sermonette '' of about eight minutes. This is given extempore. It 
takes from the text another line of thought than that used with the 
adults. With ample illustration, it is made as lively and winning as 
possible. 

D. And when this is past, what during the rest of the service 
are the children to do? 

A. True enough. That is one objection to the sermonette. 
Unless it is followed by other words to the children, interspersed 
through the service, they will feel after it that the minister has done 
with them and expects from them no further attention. 

It is better, therefore, to bring in several times, along the course 
of the sermon, remarks and illustrations for little hearers. Say to 
them, ** Now, children, here is something for you," and you will be 
quite sure to get their attention. To break away, for this purpose, 
from a written sermon is not easy. But you can accustom yourself 
to it. 

Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, had the teachers sit in the galleries, with 
such of the children as had no seats with parents. Each child was 
furnished with a little memorandum-book. In this he was expected 
to note, for report on the next Sabbath, the text, the theme, the 
chief heads, and whatever else he could gather of the sermon. This, 
of course, would help to hold his attention. At a church in Toledo, 
Ohio, at the outset of the service, every child who has a Bible is 
called upon to show it. They have a banner, also, with a gold star, 
given as a prize to the class which has furnished the largest number 
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of attendants at the various meetings of the church. The class next 
in faithfulness has a banner with a silver star. It is well, if prac- 
ticable, to get some portion of the children together in the church 
near the pulpit. Scattered throughout the building, they lack the 
incitement which comes from others close around them. 

Remember, in all the service, that jou address children. Take a 
vivacious style. Use much of the language of common life. Bring 
in abundant illustration. 

Let a large number of the hymns used in the Sunday-school be 
sung in the church also; and take many of the church-hymns into 
the Sunday-school. There is such a difference in the style of the 
music and of the words used in the two places, at present, that the 
children, if they attend the church, complain that it is heavy and 
dull. In some of our smaller churches a choir of children is made 
up for the church service. 

By such means the children may be strongly attracted toward the 
worship of the whole congregation. 

A third trouble to a pastor from the Sunday-school, sometimes, is 
a Diotrephes, loving to " have the preeminence." He is jealous for 
his rights. He grudges the pastor any voice in the direction of the 
school. Now you should be the pastor of the entire parish, the 
school included. But do not proceed, by claiming your rights, to 
raise an issue. Talk kindly with the superintendent. Give him 
credit for such excellencies as he has. Relieve him from any fear that 
you wish to supplant either him or his influence. Make helpful sug- 
gestions as to the management of the school. If, after long patience, 
all proves vain (and you can find a good substitute — not otherwise), 
confer with your officers in regard to a change at the end of the 
year. 

A fourth obstacle to the Sunday-school work is the incompetency 
of teachers. Some few may be, in every respect, qualified and faith- 
ful. But others will make too much of the " framework " of the 
lesson. They will spend the time in the class on points in sacred 
history, geography, manners and customs. As to the value of such 
information there is a glamour on the eyes of many Bible-readers. 
Measurably, of course, the information is needful to a clear idea of a 
Scripture lesson. But the notion is that one may find something far 
more edifying, spiritually, in knowing tlie distance between Jerusa- 
lem and Jericho than in being able to tell the number of miles fiom 
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New York to Boston, or from Edinburgh to Glasgow, If a preacher 
in the pulpit finds anj exposition, or any sacred geography or archae- 
ology, requisite in explaining his text, he gives it. But he deals 
with it briefly. As soon as may be he hastens over it to the main 
truth, to which all this is preliminary. So should it be with a Sun- 
day-school teacher. But this subordinate matter is easily furnished. 
Any good Bible dictionary is a treasury of it. So the indolent 
teacher deals it out in prodigal abundance. 

Endeavor to levd up the poorest instructors to the grade of the 
best. A good teachei-s' meeting will be first in order. But you will 
probably find that those who least need the meeting will attend. 
Those vho most need it will not. Therefore take three or four of 
the /ormcr into your confidence. Remind them that by making such 
a meeting successful they can do a great service to the school. 

If you can secure a full attendance in no other way, make a start 
with a social gatliering and collation for the teachers. Get them 
thoroughly acquainted, both with you and one with another. Par- 
tially at this meeting, and more fully at the next one, a week later, 
bring in a discussion of the lesson. Get the few better teachers to 
help you in making the meeting conversational, and so attractive. 
Do not merely expound the lesson. Show the 'practical applicaiiims 
of it to the children and young people of your school. Give illustra- 
tions and anecdotes. Make the meeting so helpful that none will feel 
able to afford to be absent. 

Show teachers how to individualize each scholar. Urge them to 
become personally and intimately acquainted with the home sur- 
roundings and influences of each child. No one of them should be 
satisfied without calling often at the home of each member of his 
class. Every month or two let him write a letter, with personal 
greeting and affectionate counsel, to each one of them. 

If in any group of boys or girls there is a leading spirit^ by all 
means let him or her, if possible, be won to Christ. Secure the con- 
fidence of such a leader. Make him feel the responsibility of his 
position. 

" Do not give eight boys to a teacher who has only four-boy 
power." He is a rare person who can interest and profit more than 
six. 

Often a young man can better deal with boys, or a young lady 
with girls, than can any one older. But frequently you will find 
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age to be rather in souls than in bodies. Many an old man or woman 
has carried into later years the life and freshness of youth. Such a 
one, having withal the wisdom and experience of age, may be the 
ideal teacher. 

Conduct, if possible, a Normal Bible Class for the training of new 
instructors. Remember that really interesting and efficient teachers 
are the great want of the Sunday-school. 

I would not, as an ordinary teacher, take a class. No general 
should command a corporal's guard. It is not that you are to be 
jealous for your position or dignity. But your time may be better 
spent. You should teach the teachers — not the scholars. One pastor 
whom I knew made it a practice to walk around among the classes. 
Often as he greeted one teacher and another, he would find some 
knotty question up in the class. They wished his counsel. So, for 
five or ten minutes, he would sit and talk with them. He found it as 
useful a course as he could adopt. 

Make the school, occasionally, the theme of a whole sermon. Im- 
press on parents their obligation to teachers for this gratuitous work 
done in behalf of their children. Show them that the least they can 
do, is, both with sympathy and pecuniary aid, liberally to support the 
school. 

It is well to promote in each class, especially of the young chil- 
dren, something of an esprit du corps. Give each class a name, as 
"Little Gleanors," "The Children in the Temple," the "Shepherd's 
Lambs," or whatever. Let them have a banner, inscribed with the 
name. Let them be taught to make it, by their faithfulness, justify 
their pride. 

Look over your church, especially over your Normal Class or 
Bible Class, for new teachers. They need not be church members. 
Though that is desirable, let it be enough if they are apparently 
Christians. 

C. But suppose we cannot find a full supply even of Christians? 

A. Well, necessity know^s no law. It is, in general, better that 
children should be in the Sunday-school than in the street. In such 
an exigency I should take the best teachers I could get. But as 
soon as possible put in such as will lead the scholars directly to 
Christ. 

Keep on the lookout, also, for scholars who are either interested in 
religious things or so evidently renewed that they ought to profess 
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their faith. '< Shake the tree often for ripe fruit." I have known a 
pastor whose waj it was, in tlie autumn, soon after his vacation, to 
gather the teachers that thej might report the spiritual condition of 
members of their classes. This not only increased his stock of in- 
formation, but kept the teachers on the alert in regard to those in 
their charge. 

D. Would 70U have the church control the school ? 

A. As the highest authority, in the last appeal, by all means I 
would. The teachers may, well enough, nominate the superintendent. 
But the church should elect. But the pecuniary support of the school 
must go with the control of it. A man who sends off his son to earn 
his own livelihood can hardly expect from him very implicit 
obedience. ** Many a scholar, belonging to a church to-day that^ 
liberally pays its pastor, choir, and sexton, might well cry, < How 
many hired servants of my futher have bread enough and to spare : 
but I perish here with hunger ! * " 

B. But would you have collections taken up weekly in the 
classes ? 

A. Certainly. But these should go for the benefit of the world 
at large, to outside charities. Great part of the spiritual training 
the children need is the grace of beneficence. They ought to be 
kept in vital contact with the great evangelistic movements at home 
and abroad. It is a serious wrong to them to be debarred from all 
this. Tiie expenses of the school should be as much a part of the 
current expenses of the church as the pastor*s or the sexton's salary. 
If there must be a resort to fairs or lectures or other entertainments 
to increase the income, let these be undertaken by the church — not 
by the school, left to shift for itself. 

Suggest a new programme of opening services in the school each 
year. Let this include a passage of Scripture. For the first quarter, 
let the passage be read from the printed slips. But the school should 
be expected to commit it, meanwhile, to memory. By the first of 
April let it be recited without the slips. Jn this way a good deal 
of Scripture will be learned by heart. 

C. What as to the libraiy of the school ? 

A. In Wales, I am told, they have no libraries. They fear a 
diversion of the children from the Bible. But I would not follow the 
Welsh ex«ample. 

The books should be selected either by yourself or by a carefully 
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chosen committee. The bad fashion often is, when a library is well 
run down, to throw into it, at once, a large addition of new books. 
There are several evils in this. So large a number of books is likely 
to be hastily selected. Moreover, as no other addition follows for a 
long period, the children soon get the impression that the library is 
growing stale again. A better way is, first, to make an agreement 
with the bookseller for wholesale prices for the entire amount, and 
then select, examine and put on the shelves a few volumes at a time. 
Let the children know that a stream of new books is always flowing in. 

Some tlioughtful minds object to the name Sunday-«c^oo/. For 
Hobert Baikes' movement, which was mainly to teach children the 
rudiments of knowledge, it was a natural title. But it seems to im- 
ply too exclusively headworh — the learning of lessons. The service 
should be a religious one. The main object should be spiritual 
profit. Many, for this reason, would call it the Bible Service. They 
would make it an occasion in which the congregation resolves itself 
into a committee of the ivhole for the study of Scnpture. 

The second objection raised to the present name is that, when the 
children grow too old for the " common school^" they count them- 
selves equally so for the SundsLjsckooL Whereas, if as many as 
possible of the fathers and mothers in Israel attend, and the meeting 
is called a Bible Service, they will get no such impression. Dr. Asa 
Bullard used to tell of a church in Massachusetts, of #536 members, of 
whom 502 were in the Bible Service. The pastor called on any one who 
absented himself from that service as promptly as he would had the 
person fallen into some scandal. " How shall we keep the children 
as they grow up ? " some one asked at a Sunday-school convention. 
" Build a wall of grown folks," he was answered, "between them 
and the door." 

If the school is not too large, caU the roll at every session. This 
makes each teacher and scholar feel that, if absent, he is missed. It 
singles him out and lodges responsibility on him. 

The " Home Department ** is coming to be a very useful annex to 
the school. It is an arrangement by which invalids, those living at a 
distance from the church, and others who, for vaiious reasons, are 
non-attendants, may study on each Sunday the same lesson witli 
the school. They are furnished with Quarterly Lessons and various 
other lesson helps. They make reports of their work, and receive 
reports of work done by others in this department. They thus come 
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to feel themselves included in the membership of the school. This 
good work has spread verjr rapidly and accomplished great good. 

Finally, if you have any degraded out-lying neighborhood, plant 
a Sunday-school there. Tliis is better for securing the first foot- 
hold than a service with preaching. The worst parents often 
desire that their children may do better than themselves. Loving, 
patient, persistent work may, in time, revolutionize and redeem the 
whole vicinity. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONCERTS. 

A. Properly conducted, this meeting will be one of the most 
enjoyable and profitable of the month. There is a charm in the 
sight of the children. Parents are drawn to hear the voices of 
their own children. Among the adults the church has, like a tree 
in its trunk, a still, undemonstrative growth. But among the 
children it blooms in beauty. From a well-managed Sunday-school 
concert you are quite sure to go home in good spirits. 

The fashion in some churches is to hold the missionarry concert 
on the first, and the Sunday-school concert on the second, Sunday 
evening of each month. But the time, of course, will vary with the 
convenience of each parish. 

A danger on these occasions is that of bringing in too much 
dramatic display. Spiritual profit is displaced by zeal for enter- 
tainment. A recitation by a single scholar is apt to kindle more 
vanity — as perhaps, also, jealousy in others — than any Christian 
sentiment. Dialogues on a stage offer more excitement tlian edi- 
fication. A good rule is to bring in no recitations but in the lan- 
guage of Scnpture. As I know by experience, that will afibrd you 
all the range and variety you need. The most successful series 
of Sunday-school concerts I ever attended were conducted by this 
rule. In reading the Bible, often take some familiar passage, and 
ask the children to help you by throwing in a word. Thus, " Tiie 

Lord is my ( children say " Shepherd " ) ; I shall not . He 

maketh me to lie down in ." As they cannot without close 

attention supply the missing word, you are quite sure to have their 
eyes upon you. 

But no two programmes should be alike. To vary them, secure 
at each one different participants. Sometimes give the teachers 
the more prominent place. Assign to different teachers various 
features of the general subject of the evening. Let no one occupy 
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more than five minutes. Address whatever you saj yourself to the 
children. 

If any teacher prefers, let him prepare a short paper. Do not 
i*eadily accept excuses. With a strong will, but a gentle manner, you 
can secure almost every one. 

On another evening let the Normal Class, or the Bible Class, take 
the chief part. On still another call upon certain classes of the 
school at large — the infant-class, by all means, included. 

As was said of the prayer-meeting, if you are obliged yourself, 
by want of speakers, to occupy much of the time, do it by short 
installments thrown in along through the meeting. 

Vary the services also, by diversified schedules of subjects. In 
the successful series of concerts just mentioned the subjects were 
such as the mountains of the Bible, the rivers, the seas, the lakes, 
the kings, the eminent good men, the eminent bad men, good women, 
bad women, remarkable conversions, death scenes, godly children. 
So you might bring in the animals of the Bible,' the birds, the plants. 
Again, take the battles, the covenants, the occasions on which God 
brought good out of evil — and so on. There is no limit to this vari- 
ety. Confine each concert to some (mt of these subjects. Preserve 
a unity in each meeting. Carefully avoid too much mere ingenious 
headwork. Draw spirttuai lessons from each subject. Let the meet- 
ing be one for earnest and saving impression. 

B. What would you do with the festivals of the Christian Year ? 

A. Of course, in different communions of Christians there will 
be, as to these festivals, various methods. But churches of all faiths 
are beginning to observe at least two — Christmas and Easter. Make 
them times of cheer and gladness. At Christmas, especially, preach 
to the children. Deck your church with evergreens and flowers. 
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CHAPTER III. 
children's services. 

A. Enter on your ministry with the determination to lahor earrir 
estly and hopefuUy for children. In regard to this there has been, 
within the last few years, very much said. But even yet we have 
hardly more than touched the subject. The plastic state of the mind 
and heart in childhood, the tenacious hold on the memory and life of 
whatever is learned at that period, the pleasure of laboring among 
one's little parishioners, all call us to appreciate such work as this. 

Adults, even if renewed, are quite apt to make very imperfect dis- 
ciples. They are prepossessed by sentiments formed and habits cher- 
ished through the long course of impenitent years. These, like 
veteran troops defeated, give way only slowly and stubbornly. They 
return from time to time to plague the believer, and, through him, 
others associated with him. He runs the Christian race as with a 
ball and chain at each ankle. But the converted child is free from 
all this. In taking possession of him the Lord comes into a house 
not already tenanted, but, in good measure, open with warm welcome. 
The sentiments formed, the habits cherished, become Christian* sen- 
timents and habits. The practical value to the church, as every 
experienced pastor knows, of a disciple renewed in childhood is often 
ten-fold greater than that of " one born out of due time." 

Ministers, in giving so large share of their labors to adults, have 
been about as wise as would be a horse dealer who should make no 
attempt to break or train his animals till they were ten or twelve 
years old. Nothing short of a tornado will uproot old trees. Noth- 
ing short of a tremendous spiritual movement in the community will 
tear from his deep-bedded worldliness a full-grown man. If we are 
to follow the order of nature and of the grace of God, we shall 
devote to the children a far larger portion of our time and strength 
than has been hitherto common among the ministry. 

B. But suppose we have no tact in adapting ourselves to chil- 
dren ? 
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A. Then, I should almost saj, you had better take some other 
profession. But that is not quite true. There are pastors who, while 
doing little for the children, make very useful men. But tliis neglect 
is, none the less, a serious defect in their ministry. You have tact. 
You can reach the lambs of the flock. The chief requirement is a 
great warm heart. Show the children that you love them, and you 
will find them the least critical hearcre who ever listened to your 
words. Skill in ministering to children is not, like poetic genius, 
1)0171 in a man. No one is without a share of it. You can culture 
and develop it. 

P'or the endeavor to do this there are two reasons. One is the 
reflex effect on yourself. It will keep you fresh, natural, lively in 
your style of address. In all your sermons that will appear. And 
secondly, you will by this effort for the little hearers reach the over- 
grown children in your parish. I mean such adults, of moderate 
early advantages, as are likely to be more interested and profited by 
your children's sermons than by any others. 

D. But you have told us that the children should attend all the 
services of the church. 

A. Yes. Set that as your ideal. By the methods I suggested 
come as near it as you can. But you will not fully reach it. And 
if you should, it is still desirable to address the children in meetings 
devoted exclusively to them. In such meetings you feel a greater 
liberty. And especially in them the children can, as they cannot in 
the regular church services, reply to questions and otherwise take 
audible part. In the Children's Sei*vice, moreover, you may learn 
by practice how to preach to the little ones in the Sabbath con- 
gregations. 

First, what are the best materials for sermons to children ? ** Study 
the children themselves." Watch them in their intercourse one 
with another. Look on while they are at play. See how they view 
different subjects. Notice what things, and what aspects of things, 
most deeply interest them. Compare different children together. 
Contrast a child's ideas with those of adults. Make notes of these 
points. You will find them suggestive and helpful. 

The subject-matter for a sermon to children is mainly the same as 
for full-grown hearers. It is a mistake to suppose that they can 
appreciate nothing but stories. They want solid instruction. I 
know one pastor who preached an entire course of theology, includ- 
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ing the doctrine of the Trinity, to children. And he said he never 
had, from any audience, better attention. There are few truths 
profitable for adults that may not be made so for children. 

But, of course, you must shape and color your instruction for your 
little hearers. Take, in general, not abstract, but concrete, forms 
of truth. Instead of discussing faith, preach on Noah building the 
huge ark, hundreds of miles from any navigable water, or Abraham 
sacrificing IsaaCf«or the three holy children before the king's furnace. 
Instead of a homily on courage, take David meeting Goliath, or 
Peter and John before the Sanhedrin. In general, the narutives 
of the Old Testament and the parables of the New will cover a large 
share of the truths you have to convey. 

For illustrations, in which your sermons to cliildren should be rich, 
you must be ever on the alert. Cull the best ones from the cyclopae- 
dias of illustrations and of anecdote. " Moody's Anecdotes " are, 
most of them I fresh and excellent. The '' Clerical Library" has a 
store of valuable matter of this sort. Dr. Richard H. Newton's ser- 
mons to children are amply illustrated. Take his anecdotes and 
apply them to other subjects. Keep, of course, a scrap-book for this 
general purpose. Cut from the religious and secular papers material 
for it. Have an index in it. 

C. Would you use such directories as Todd's " Index Rerum," 
or " Gould's Index," or the other sorts, arranged with cards, more 
recently published ? 

A. I have never found them of much service. The fact is, the 
same incident is often a good illustration of any one of three or four 
different truths or subjects. When you come to use an anecdote 
which you have indexed under one head, you may find it far more 
available under another. In short, you can hardly tell till you put 
your illustration to use what is the best use to make of it. So my 
way has been to make out simply a miscellaneous list of the mate- 
rial in my scrap-book. 

To avoid repetition, mark on your list anything you have used. 

Especially illustrate from the schools, stores, factories, machine 
shops, farms, or whatever the children daily see around them. Be 
free and informal in this. One great advantage of taking such 
objects is that when the children see through the week the objects 
themselves, they are reminded of the lessons attached to them. 

The second point is the arrangemenU for this service. I would 
6* 
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have for it a specific name bj which it shall be known. << Chil- 
di*en's Service,'* or " Children's Church," is a good one. In general, 
hold the meeting monthly. Once a quarter have a *< Children's 
Sabbath." On that day let the sermons be addressed to the chil- 
dren, the singing be by a choir of children, and teach the children 
that the church ought to be their home. Adorn your pulpit with flow- 
ers. Make the day a glad one for all concerned. 

At the children's service have the little people^thered in front 
of the pulpit. You need to look them directly in the face. If the 
Sunday-scliool classes have banners, let them first assemble in the 
lecture-room. Thence they can enter the church with their banners 
in procession. 

Have your cabinet-organ or piano near you. Let the singing be 
largely antiplional. For change of position, let the children rise in 
singing. If tlie sermon is more than about twenty minutes long, 
pause midway in it, that a verse of a hymn may be sung. 

Gently but firmly insist on quiet and attention. If any fall to 
whispering, cease speaking, and without rebuke or even a frown, 
look pleasantly at them. That will suffice. 

As one of the services, have responsive reading of Scripture. 

Now as to your style and manner in conducting the service. It 
hardly needs be siud that the children must be interested. Other- 
wise you do them not only the negative injury of affording them no 
profit, but the positive one of leaving the impression on them that 
religion is a dull matter. That perilous notion there are too many, 
at the best, to insinuate. 

D. Would you use a written sermon ? 

A. I knew one pastor who wrote out in full and read his dis- 
courses to the children. And he said he had excellent attention. 
But that is an exceptional case. I would extemporize. Your address 
should be conversational in manner. 

Early accustom the children to answer questions. With a written 
sermon you can hardly do that. If necessai-y, pledge three or four 
of the more intelligent and self-possessed of your little auditors to 
take the lead in the answers. When you have anything important, 
yet trite, to say, put a question and let them say it. Do not rest till 
all have come to full freedom in replying. " A telegraph operator 
wlio could get no response would conclude that his connections were 
broken." You may well judge likewise. 
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« 
That you may be perfectly free, ignore as completely as if they 

were absent any adults who may be present. Announce to them in 

the outset that you intend to do so. 

Occasionally, as when supposing a case for illustration, call some 
one of the children by name. In such ways dispense with all for- 
mality. 

To acquire an easy, animated style, read Fanny Fern's " Little 
Ferns." Dr. Richard H. Newton's style also is a good one. It is 
well to attend Sunday-school conventions. They have generally 
there some exceptionally good speakers to children. Study their 
style and methods. 

The imagination is in children one of the faculties earliest devel- 
oped. When a boy reads "Robinson Crusoe," or the ** Arabian 
Nights," it has a charm for him that he would give almost anything, 
thirty years later, to find in it. Let this fact in the child's nature 
guide your style in preaching to him. Do not draw out the heads of 
your sermon logically one from another. Do not appeal chiefiy to 
the reasoning faculty. But without neglecting that, picture your 
divisions of the subject successively. Take illustrations that will set 
forth on different sides the one theme of the sermon. 

But in using illustration avoid a common and serious mistake. 
You have in hand, for instance, an anecdote. As it interests you as 
well as your hearers, you tell it vividly and with effect. The chil- 
dren are quite absorbed in it. But the truth to be illustrated by it 
is less fascinating. You present it less vigorously. There is a very 
perceptible falling away, and the truth, of course, makes but a 
dull impression. So absorb yourself, therefore, in the lesson you are 
to teach by your word-picture as to rather rise than fall in energy 
when making your application. 

While presenting your subject in this pictorial rather than logical 
way, preserve from first to last the unity of impression. Allow your- 
self to be drawn aside from that by no illustration whatever. 

Use a revolving blackboard. With chalk, in large letters, mark 
on it the text, theme, and chief heads of the sermon. Instead of 
announcing any one of these, swing your board, present the words, 
and let the children themselves make the announcement. To help 
the memory often put the chief points alliteratively. Generally 
couch them in a single word. Thus, "Obedience: Grudging, Glad, 
Godly." "Faith: Simple, Strong, Steadfast." Dr. S. H. Tyng, 
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Sr., preached on 2 Chron. 34 : 1, 2. *< What king Josiah did : 
Why? When? How?" 

In a sermon to adults the heads need not always stand out con- 
spicuously. But for children they should. And at each service, 
before proceeding, call for the chief divisions of the previous sermon. 
In referring by way of illusti*ation to any object, as a cane, a watch, 
a flower, or whatever, have with you the thing itself. Hold it up, to 
impress the eye as well as ear. 

Very interesting " Chalk-talks," so-called, are given by speakers 
to children. A blackboard is prepared with sliglit points and out- 
lines previously set on it. With these guides and with colored cray- 
ons, pictures are drawn as illustrations in the view of the children 
and lessons applied. They are very interesting and instructive. 

Mr. Smithson, of Ciiicago, has delivered some admirable lectures 
with object-lessons to children. One that I heard was from the 
text Jolin 12 : 32, " I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me." 
He had suspended above his table a large magnet. This, of course, 
represented the Master. First, by putting a needle near the magnet, 
he showed how the Lord draws a soul, even before it has yielded to 
Him. Secondly, putting near the magnet a bar of steel too heavy 
for the magnet to lift, he showed that many a sinner feels so full and 
self-suflicient as to need no Saviour. Third, a much smaller piece of 
steel, which at once yielded to the attraction, represented a child 
conscious of his spiritual want. Fourth, a nickel-plated nail that 
the magnet would not affect, and a plain, rough steel pin, which 
instantly flew to the magnet, showed the contrast between a Dives 
and a Lazarus. Fifth, a straight, bright piece of silver, and a 
crooked, rusted bit of steel, answered to a self-righteous and a con- 
sciously guilty soul. Sixth, a glass rod, not drawn, and a knife- 
blade, strongly pulled by the attraction, represented two souls, one 
so hardened as to have lost the very copaciVy of responding to Christ, 
while the other has not. Seventh, a steel needle rubbed on the 
magnet, and so made in turn a magnet itself, showed the effect of a 
Christian's living in close contact with Christ. Finally, the magnet 
was passed under a sheet of paper on which was sprinkled black 
sand. When the metal grains in the sand left the flinty ones and 
followed the unseen magnet, they beautifully pictured the text 
" There is none upon earth that I desire beside Thee." So, as you 
see, the uses of such an object-lesson are almost numberless. 
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Another lecture on "Ye are the light of the world," might be 
illustrated with different varieties of lights. One alone, and one with 
a reflector (a consistent life) behind it. A dark lantern, having light 
within, but showing little without. A beautiful but dim candle. 
A homely but powerful one. Danger signals. Lights for protection 
of a house, others for illumination. So with shades^ transparent, 
others translucent. 

Affain, take ** Ye are the salt of the earth." The difference 
between our pure, Western salt and the adulterated article anciently 
used in the East. Salt is diffusive. Beautiful salt-crystals of no 
more use than if not crystallized. Salt not in contact with the pro- 
visions, so not preservative. 

Different masks might play their part in another sermon. A 
beautiful, a hideous mask, making one appear better or worse than 
he should. A cheerful mask on a man with heavy heart. Threaten- 
ing mask (one of the Lord's dark providences) on a person who 
means no harm. An old face on a young man, a young one on an 
old man. 

Varieties of chains, to illustrate " His own iniquity shall take the 
wicked himself, and he shall be holden with the cords of his sin." 
Chains that are heavy and burdensome. Chains light but strong. 
Handsome chains and grim looking ones. Chains of gold. Chains 
that are counted an honor, and those reckoned a disgrace. Chains 
that stop all motion, and the ball and chain which only clog. 

Yanous sorts of traps and snares, illustrating Satan's enticements. 
A trap that catches only, and one that kills. A hidden trap that 
surprises. One that shows bait. A trap in which the previous 
victim is the lure. 

Varieties of colors, illustrating Christian character shown in the 
life. Vivid and dim colors. Colors that show sharp contrasts 
(with worldliness) and those which imperceptibly shade away. 
Colors that are mere shadows made by tinted glass ; others, striking 
deeper, made by paints or stains ; others, still deeper, " dyed in 
the wool." Warm, bnght colors and cold, gloomy ones. Neutral 
tints. 

Flowers. Showy and modest ones. Beautiful but odorless, and 
plain but fragrant ones. Handsome but poisonous flowers. Stiff 
flowera, and the sensitive plant. The thorny cactus with its beautiful 
bloom. 
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So Psalm 23 : 4, '< Thy rod and tlij staff, thej comfort me," illus- 
trated bj various sorts of canes, heavy and light, homely and orna- 
mental, home-made and from beyond tlie ocean. 

There is no end to these object-lessons. I have suggested only 
such as could be easily secured at moderate cost. Very many of 
them you could borrow for the occasion. 

In all your work among children look for results. Expect con- 
versions and additions to your church. But do not depend on 
harrowing convictions of sin or on any sudden and startling experi- 
ences. Children will, in general, be simply, artlessly led, like lambs 
following the shepherd, by the attraction of the love of Christ. Xhe 
ancieiUjl^yjll^g^^^jdt^^jJ^yB^iI^^ 
drover. 

Finally, train the children to Christian beneficence. In this, if 
you are to succeed, parents and the Sunday-school must, of course, 
cooperate with you. Dr. Titus Coan saw in the Sandwich Islands 
a native Christian woman putting the hand of her babe, with a coin 
clasped in it, over the contribution-box. Then gently unclasping 
the little fingers, she taught the child to make its offering. So she 
began early with lier beautiful lesson. A lady in Chicago replied 
to her pastor, who was thanking her for a munificent donation to free 
the church from debt, " Why, I was educated to give." Occasion- 
ally, as more than one wise superintendent is beginning to do, I 
would invite the Sunday-school children at Christmas to give for 
the poor instead of receiving presents. And at your children's 
service I would always take a collection of pennies for some object. 
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BOOK SEVENTH. 

CHURCH FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 



CHAPTER I. 

CHURCH BENEFICENCE. 

A. " The next great problem," said Dr. Horace Bushnell, " is 
the consecration of wealth." And as this nation is the richest on 
earth, that problem is for us preeminent. With the enormous 
increase of our means, those of professed Christians with the rest, it 
is the shame of the American churches that the increase of our 
chanties is so miserably slow. There was in " Puck," not long ago, 
a fine cartoon of a man sowing dollars broadcast, with churches, 
colleges, and asylums springing, as the harvest, behind him. That 
is the work which the clear call of God demands from our people. 
And pastors have in the premises, to the extent of their influence, a 
serious responsibility. 

First correct the notion in which some persist, that the raising of 
money for Christian uses is such secular work as is unfit for tJie 
Sabbath. A Scotch pastor invited Dr. Chalmers to give in his pul- 
pit a charity sermon. He hoped especially that the eloquence of 
the great preacher might reach the hearts of two rich but penurious 
elders in his church. Though every one else was in tears, one of 
the elders was overheard whispering to the other, as they went down 
the aisle, " A verra worldly sermon, that ! " More Christian was 
the spirit of the good man in the missionary meeting who, when 
called on to pray, began fumbling in his pocket. " But, brother," 
said the leader, " I asked you only to lead us in prayer." " Yes," 
he answered, " I know. But I cannot pray till I have given some- 
thing." 

The constant training the Jews underwent in giving in connection 
with the tabernacle and the temple service, the announcement of the 
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angel to Cornelius, " Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a 
memorial before God/' the direction of Paul that each one lay by, on 
the first day of the week, for charity, as the Lord had prospered 
him, sliow clearly that in the Lord's view giving is as clearly as 
prayer or praise a part of true worship. 

Second, show your people that the church of Christ is a means, 
not an end. It exists for something outside and beyond itself. 
Beware too of that subtile self-interest with which a pastor fears that 
whatever his people give for the world's sake is likely to be sub- 
tracted from their dues to him. Just the reverse is true. Cutting 
off their liberalitj in one direction to develop it in another is like cut^ 
ting off a man's head to develop his hands. A pastor in a Western 
city, with this notion, so discouraged his people from beneficence 
that he dried the stream of their generosity toward himself as well. 
They fairly starved him out. 

Thirdly, be not impatient with a parsimonious people. Impa- 
tience accomplishes nothing but a quarrel. You may without offense 
rebuke almost any other sin than illiberality. But sharp words 
against that are sparks to powder. Remember always that grief 
carries power — anger none. If your people are penurious, show them 
that it burdens and distresses you. 

C. But suppose the church is so poor that it can do no more than 
exist and meet its own expenses ? 

A. Then thank Heaven that it is able to exist. But I would do 
more. I would present as regularly as if in the richest church in 
the land the great Christian enterprises, 

D, And ask for collections? 

A, Yes. But I should clearly show and carefully urge the 
truth that the poor can do their whole duty, in regard to this mat- 
ter, as easily as the rich. Each carries only his own load. The 
pressure of responsibility on the soul is like the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the body. Though a human frame bears in the aver- 
age some fifteen tons' weight of that, the burden is so happily dis- 
tributed and adjusted, bearing on us within as well as without, that 
the feeblest girl carries her share of it as easily as any athlete. Let 
your people give penny collections if they can do no more. But 
make them see that they need, for their own spiritual goody to have 
an intelligent acquaintance with and interest in the great evangel- 
istic enterprises. 
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Turn off their attention from the amount in dollars and cents 
that they are able to give. Show them, from the widow's mite and 
the cup of cold water to a disciple in the name of a disciple, how 
unimportant a matter is the amount. Train them to take as deep an 
interest in maintaining their collections, and, if thej can do no more, in 
giving their smaller sums, as any richer brethren could take in greater. 

Occasionally, when no collection is to follow, preach on some one 
of the great Christian charities. You want an intelligent people. 
They need to know what is going on for the world's redemption. 

In your annual schedule of beneficence give precedence to the 
evangelistic enterprises of your own denomination. They have the 
prior claim on your support. But keep in connection with others 
also, the American Bible Society, American Tract Society, Sea- 
men's Friend Society, which are undenominational. Indeed you 
must, while doing justice to your own sect, watch warily against a 
sectarian spirit. It is, in many quarters, the shame and curse of 
our common Christianity, Be always broad and brotherly in your 
sympathies. Do what you can to promote union meetings of various 
churches. Make more of the great saving truths which all disciples 
hold in common than of the minor matters not needful to salvation 
on which they differ. Rejoice in the progress of Christ's kingdom 
on earth, whether it advances your sect or not. 

Say little of the society through which the gifts will pass. Dwell 
on the work and the souls to be reached. Your people will take 
more interest in that and in them than in a corporation. 

If you find it practicable, introduce, at least for a year or two, the 
^* envelope-system." This method, carried out, will probably by the 
end of the year surprise your people. In a parish to which I once 
ministered the church-building was burned. We had to strain every 
nerve to erect a new one. The Sunday-school had been giving, in 
common with another school of about the same means, two hundred 
and fifty dollars toward the support of a Western Sunday-school 
missionary. But the superintendent, in this emergency, suggested 
that for one year' all collections should go toward the new church. 
His plan proposed four classes of givers. One class was to give 
a cent a month, another a cent a week, a third a cent a day, and a 
fourth two cents a dny. They smiled at the scheme as trivial and 
promising nothing. But some two hundred and sixty teachers and 
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scholars were induced to go into it — and the result was about twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars. '< Many a little makes a mickle.'' 

The envelope-plan which many of the smaller churches adopt for 
their current expenses, includes, first, a card given to each contribu* 
tor. On one side of tliis card is a list of the objects to which it is 
proposed to contribute. There are blank spaces for the sum per 
week subscribed to each cause. These sums added at the bottom 
show the aggregate that the subscriber agrees to pay each Sabbath. 
Bhink spaces are left for tlie substitution or addition, at the pleasure 
of the contributor, of any other objects. When these cards have 
been collected, each subscriber receives a package of fifty-two small 
mvelopes, marked with his name and the dates of the fifty-two Sab- 
baths of the year. On each Sundajr he encloses in the appropriate 
envelope the aggregate weekly amount of his subscription, and 
passes it in at the church collection. If he has been absent, or is 
otherwise in arrears, he encloses the amount for two or three Sun- 
days, as the case may be. The dates on his package of envelopes 
always show where he stands. The treasurer, who has the whole 
scheme in charge, keeps a separate account with each subscriber. 

The advantages of this plan are : First, that it is free from any 
constraint. No one but the treasurer and the donor need know the 
amount subscribed. Also, he is at liberty any time during the year, 
if he finds it necessary, to withdraw from the plan. 

Secondly, the scheme allows full liberty in the selection of objects 
to which to give and the sum to be allotted to each. 

Thirdly, it is independent of rainy days and small congregations. 

B. But will not this freedom of choice and of withdrawing 
during the year prove fatal to the success of the plan ? 

A. No. In every instance, perhaps, in which it has been tried 
it has increased, sometimes largely, the amount contributed. The 
success of the scheme will greatly depend on the person selected 
as treasurer or manager. 

The envelopes should be collected in the church, not dropped in 
a box at the door. So they will be more thoroughly gathered up. 
Also, any persons who decline using the envelopes may contribute in 
money. 

Urge any who prefer to give semi-annually or quarterly to do so 
ia advance. Otherwise they may fail altogether. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHURCH DEBTS AND CURRENT EXPENSES. 

A. Paul's language in Bomans 13:8, " Owe no man anything,'* 
has been misunderstood. He is discussing there our duty to magistrates. 
Members of the church at Rome, many of whom had been Jews, had 
apparently thought it dishonorable to the people of God to obey 
heathen rulers. Paul teaches the contrary. He enjoins on them to 
pay all due tribute and render all due honor to rulers. He then adds : 
" Owe no man anything but to love one another." In other words, 
refuse to fulfill no obligation but that of love, which, as it will rest 
on you forever, you never can fulfill. It is not an injunction never to 
be in debt. We all muLst be in debt. A merchant who pays his 
clerks monthly, for twenty-nine days in the thirty is in debt to them. 

C. But is there not some limit to that? 

A. Of course. To go in debt when one has no reasonable pros- 
pect of payment is dishonorable. And such a burden as that oh a 
church means misery to the pastor. His life is expended in simply 
keeping the ship afloat. Progress is out of the question. The good 
name of the church, too, in the community suffers. 

But sometimes when a building-committee is blamed the fault is 
with the church. When a man plans a dwelling for himself, he com- 
monly sets apart beforehand means sufficient for the purpose. But 
it is rarely that a church and congregation will, before the ground is 
broken, provide their committee with funds for such a building as all 
will agree, in the sequel, that they ought to have secured. So, of 
course, after the foundation is in and the plans cannot be altered, a 
debt ensues. The best remedy, perhaps, is that of the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy. When they have collected a sum large enough for 
a foundation, they lay the foundation and board it over for protection 
from the weather. It then remains as a silent, constant pleader for 
new contributions. When another fund is secured, the walls are 
carried a few feet higher and again boarded over. So on, till the 
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building is finished without a debt. Absurd almost as this process 
seems to us, it attains its aim. 

^ B. Would you advise a committee, then, if the money in hand is 
insufficient, to proceed to build ? 

A. Sometimes most decidedly. In one of my former churches 
a fund for a mission-chapel had been raised. It proved to be ade- 
quate only to completing the walls, roof, and windows. Two of the 
committee proposed to wait till more money should come in. " No," 
said the third, *^ let us finish the outside of the house. Then if our 
people choose to leave it in that forlorn condition, let them." He 
knew they would not. His advice was taken, and the money to 
finish and furnish soon came in. People like to see something for 
what tliey have given. 

C. In what you said a while since did you mean to favor a debt 
on a church? 

A. By no means. It is generally a heavy incubus. It is a stand- 
ing excuse for any illiberality in any direction. It is always threat- 
ening a crisis. If, when called to a church, you learn that it is so 
burdened, see if you cannot make tlit; payment of at least a part of 
it a condition of your accepting the call. 

And let any efforts to raise large sums in the church be Christian 
work. Do not let the plea, " This is business, and must be done in a 
business way," (which is very true and proper) chill out of it all 
faith and devotion. It is Christ's work that you are doing. You 
want His spirit and help. Be thoroughly cheerful, too, in the effort. 
Allow no thought of discouragement. 

One church heavily in debt agreed to raise each year, not only 
the interest but a portion of the principal. This strengthened their 
credit. They were able to secure a lower rate of interest. 

But perhaps the most effectual way of throwing off a large church 
debt is to " Kimballize " it. Mr. Kimball, " the finangelist " as he 
has been called, had succeeded several years ago in throwing off 
from churches debts amounting in the aggregate to more than $5,- 
000,000. 

The chief requisites for conducting such an effort are a prayerful 
faith in God and a tenacious will. Following Napoleon's rule, " As- 
sure your soldiers of success to win success." You first address the 
people in strong, unquestioning confidence that the thing can he done, 
that other churches by the hundred, with as small means and as 
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great a load to lift, have wonderfully succeeded. You will have I 
previously studied and divided the debt in such way that about ten \i 
large subscriptions will cover a third of the whole. Then, having 1 1 
suppose $6000 to raise, make ten shares of $200 each ; 20 of $100 1 1 
each ; and shares of $50, $10 and $5 covering the remainder. ' 

You should have some few, at least, of the largest shares taken 
in advance. 

Then let your church officers go up and down the aisles to solicit 
individuals for the other subscriptions of the ten. As each pledge is 
secured, announce it for the encouragement of the congregation. 
When these ten are secured, good part of the battle is won. With an 
unflinching will, keep through the whole a cheerful mood. Multitudes 
of churches at such a meeting have spent with closed doors three 
or four hours. The effort puts a heavy strain, of course, on those 
who conduct it. But you can accomplish in this way in a few 
hours what you could not with a subscription -paper in three months. 

D. And do ihej fulfill pledges made in this rather coercive way ? 

A. Yes. As each one knows that all the rest are aware of his 
subscription, and feels, too, the obligation of his promise, he is quite 
sure to make it good. There is no serious trouble or loss on that 
score. Tlie advantages of this method are that the work is done 
for Christ with prayer and song and the common enthusiasm of an 
assembly stimulating one another. A subscription-paper is in com- 
parison a cold, dead thing. 

There are three or four modes of meeting the church current ex- 
penses. One formerly common, but now, happily, almost obsolete, is 
by selling the pews outright when the building is erected, and then tax- 
ing them from year to year. The buyer owns his pew in fee simple, 
as he does his dwelling-house. He may sell it when and to whom 
he pleases. The trustees have no other control over it than the riglit 
of annual taxation. This method is too unmanageable to need dis- 
cussion. The only excuse for it has been in cases where money for ' 
the erection of the church could not be otherwise obtained. 

Another plan is the annual auction-sale of the pews. As this 
often dislodges the previous occupant, it may awaken (though with- 
out good reason) no little ill-feeling. For a pastor it is a most un- 
comfortable ordeal. The announcement in the newspaper, **Rev. 
Mr. A's pews sold for dollars, and Rev. Mr, B's for dol- 
lars," is not promotive of a quiet frame of mind. 
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By a third method the pews, having been first rated at suras suffi- 
cient in the aggregate to meet the current expenses, are let to the 
previous occupants. Anj one joining the congregation takes his 
choice among the pews not let. This fashion, if the pews are to be 
rented at all, is perhaps the best yet devised. 

The fourth plan, which is, especially in the Interior States, rap- 
idly extending, preserves the seats free and resorts for an income 
to weekly offerings in envelopes. This would seem at first view 
tlie ideal way. It has a most hospitable look. It strikes one as fall- 
ing in with a free gospel. Wherever it can be successfully can*ied 
out, witkaut injury to other interests^ which I will presently mention, 
it cei*tainly should be. 

But some arguments urged for it are more specious than sound. 
That families may not be scattered, or sit here and there, changing 
each Sunday, they are allowed to take pews either by lot or in the 
order of their application. But a stranger would feel no more free 
to take a seat in a pew assigned than in one rented. Also, the 
chief reason that neglecters of worship are not found in our 
churches is rather indifference than a fear that in any church, how- 
ever the pews may be regulated, they would not be welcome. 

But the most serious objection to the free-seat plan as at present 
conducted is that it so deplombly reduces the beneficence of the church. 
The current expenses are met by collections, with or without envel- 
opes, taken in the church on Sunday. Collections fpr charities ai-e 
also taken in the church on Sunday. Now it is idle to expect that 
people will give liberally to two objects at the same moment. It 
avails nothing to say that what is given for home expenses is as truly 
the payment of a debt as is the settlement of a grocer's bill — that it 
ought, therefore, no more than the grocer's bill, to interfere with 
one*s charities. True enough that is, no doubt. But, with a few 
choice exceptions, our congregations will not feel it. 

C. Why not, then, when a collection of charities is to come in, 
omit the one for current expenses ? 

A. Because you will have the trustees on your track, with sundry 
specific remarks about your interference with their income. The 
temptation, therefore, to bring in as rarely as possible any appeal 
for aid from outside the church is almost irresistible. Now pew- 
rents, paid like other bills on week-days, are not so easily con- 
founded with charities, and they do not so easily interfere with the 
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church beneficence. The " Congregationalist, " of Boston, gave an 
account recently of two churches near each other of about the 
same membership and financial ability. One rented pews, the other 
maintained free seats, and the charities of the former were about 
five times those of the latter. This is a serious matter. A church 
must exist not for itself alone. It must as freely give money for the 
kingdom of Christ on earth as seats for any strangers in its sanc- 
tuary. 

B. Is there, without sacrificing the free-seat system, any remedy ? 
A. So far as I see, only one: the subscriptions for home- 
expenses should be taken on week-days outside the church-building. 

C. Then on most Sundays you would have no collections of any 
sort in the church ? 

A. I would have a collection every Sunday. For their own spir- 
itual good, if nothing else, the people need it; The idea of the 
church as a luxurious lounging-place, in which to hear good preach- 
ing and good music and make no sacrifice for Christ or the world, is 
a deadly anodyne. 

D. But for what will your collections be needed ? 

A. Partly to supplement the amount paid on week-days for cur- 
rent expenses. They alone are rarely sufiicient for their purpose. 
But if they bear most of that burden, the way will be open for 
charitable collections within church-walls. 

B. How often should these collections for charities come ? 

A. Monthly, if possible. You cannot, otherwise, reach all the 
objects to which you ought to give. This is the practice of all our 
larger churches. Bi-monthly collections for beneficence are the 
fewest that should be counted respectable. 
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BOOK EIGHTH. 

IN THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE. 



CHAPTER !• 

PASTORAL CALLS. 

A. Since the times of the fathers these, like other parochial 
duties of the minister, have gone through modifications. Anciently 
the church settled two spiritual guides, a pastor and a teacher. The 
teacher found liis chief sphere in his study and his pulpit. He was 
seldom seen in the homes of the people. Pastoral calls devolved on 
the pastor. As he went his rounds he gathered the whole family 
in every house he visited. The father was called in from the farm 
to listen to prayer. The children were gathered to be catechized. It 
was no small event in the round of the year. 

But in our day, especially in towns and cities, conditions have com- 
pletely changed. A pastor in calling is apt to find only the ladies 
of the house at home. The father is at his business — the children at 
school. Catechizing, even were it desirable, is out of the question. 
Meanwhile the demands on the pulpit are so constantly rising, the 
necessity for more work in the study so steadily increasing, \\\2Xsorm 
restriction on pastoral calls is inevitable. 

There are a few families in each church that stand foremost. 
They are leaders in all sorts of Christian activities. They are 
teachers and scholars in the Sunday-school. They are the main stay 
of the prayer-meetings. They no more need sliepherding than the 
family of the pastor. On principle, therefore, I should take time for 
calling from them and give it to the neglected and those who, as yet, 
are strangers to Christ. Then if any one complains that you are 
rarely in his home, you can explain this policy, and inform him that 
you have him on your list as a ** pillar " in the church ! 

A pastor in a city in the interior, on account of the changed con- 
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ditions within the century just referred to, calls, during the first 
three months after his vacation, with his wife, on the whole congre- 
gation. For the remaining period (not neglecting the sick, afflicted, 
strangers, etc.) he asks his people to save his time by calling on him. 

There are several objects to be secured by pastoral calls. First, 
you may in this way reach individuals. In the pulpit you shoot 
somewhat at random. You might almost begin your sermon, " To 
whom it may concern." With astonishing generosity the aver- 
age hearer bestows your rebukes and exhortations on the next pew. 
Here, at least, he counts it more blessed to give than to receive. But 
if you come face to face with one in a personal interview, this eva- 
sion is not so easy. In this way, too, you learn the antecedents and 
inner lives of individuals. The family physician is more successful 
in practice in the household, other things being equal, than a stranger. 
He knows the strength or weakness, the habits, the physical tenden- 
cies of each member of the family. Somewhat so should it be with 
the physician of souls. 

A second object is to hold individuals who can hardly be held by 
the pulpit alone. There is in most congregations a small class who, 
for the sake of strong nutritive sermons, are willing to forego your 
calls. There is a larger class who for the sake of frequent calls are 
"willing to forego the best work in the pulpit. You must neglect 
neither. 

Thirdly, your calls will incline your people to hear with deeper 
and more affectionate interest your public instructions and appeals. 
When you have won their love by looking into their faces and taking 
their hands, you have gained an immense advantage for your pulpit. 

Once more, you may gather in the homes of your people the 
most useful material for sermons. You will meet new phases of 
experience, new doubts, new questions of duty. You will learn on 
what the thoughts of your people are running. You will hear of 
sorrows that afflict and temptations that endanger them. Always carry 
a note-book in your calls. 

Now as to the spirit in which you should enter the homes of your 
people. This service you may find distasteful. You may have, or 
think you have, no " parlor talent.'* You would rather be among 
your books. In a course of theologic study we are somewhat 
educated away from such social work. To counteract this, cultivate 
a real, not merely professional interest in the individuals o^ jour fiock. 

7 
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Look through whatever is transient about them — their ignorance, 
perhaps, or mediocrity or narrowness — to their value and dignity as 
born for an endless existence, as committed to you to be guided 
along the radiant way that leads above the stars. Throw your soul 
into the care and culture (^ such beings as these. Rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep. This power of tak- 
ing an vUerest in people is one which, like any other, can be devel- 
oped and matured. 

But again, be cheerful in your calls. While profoundly earnest, do 
not attempt to be solemn. Go to neither extreme of frivolity or of 
sombre austerity. Carry sunshine with you into every home. Be a 
man whose face the children will delight to see. 

Neither fawn on the rich nor patronize the poor. Remembering 
how trivial and transient are these distinctions, treat all with impar- 
tial respect and affection. 

Lastly, as to methods. In your first round of calls after settle- 
ment, learn the name of every member of each family. Overlook 
no child, no aged invalid who never appears out of doors, no absent 
son or daughter. Get the names of the children. Make sure, 
bt'fore calling again, that these are all fresh in your memory. If 
they are not, look them up in your record. 

To accomplish your work in the time at your command, ascertain 
the whole number of calls to be made in your parish. Divide these, 
and learn the number you have on hand for each week. By con- 
stantly keeping up, never falling into arrears, you can without 
burdening yourself complete the work within due time. 

Prepare something profitable for your calls. Rarely enter a house 
to say only what may happen to turn up at the moment. Have 
some such thought in mind as the members of the family need, and 
then guide yourself by circumstances. 

In calling on the sick carry with you a large stock of discretion. 
Physicians are much blamed for their complaints of ministers' ser- 
vice in sick-rooms. Many of them ought to be blamed. Being 
irreligious men, having no sympathy with a pastor's work, they 
assume that his mere presence in the room will depress the spirits 
and retard the recoveiy of the patient. But Christian physicians 
sometimes join the complaint, and that for good reason. The 
minister is sombre and solemn, or he is careless in speech or act, 
or shows in other ways want of good sense. 
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If the disease is acute and painful, be very brief in your call. Do 
not think it necessary always to offer prayer. A refreshing word of 
Christian comfort may be all that it is wise to say. Wear into a sick- 
room no damp clothes. Have on no creaking "Bhoes. In winter 
remove your gloves and warm your hands before going to the bed- 
side. Avoid any subject that will needlessly annoy the sick. Be so 
cheery and buoyant, spread around you such an air of Christian 
courage and hopefulness, that any physician will thank you as an 
assistant that he could ill spare. 

When there is occasion for a prolonged conversation, see tlie 
invalid, if possiWe, alone. Memorize a good number of Scripture 
passages and hymns to repeat to those whose minds are weak. You 
will find them grateful for these familiar words, which are so easily 
apprehended. 

Never employ the supposed nearness of death to lead any one to 
repentance. You are more likely, in that way, to make hypocrites 
or self-deceivers than genuine disciples. A man needs Christ 
whether he is to live or die — and without regard to either event. 

In comforting the afflicted, especially those suffering from secret 
sorrows, induce them, if possible, to confide to you their troubles. 
You can then far more wisely counsel and solace them. Never be- 
tray any secret. And do not expect that those crushed with sudden 
and great calamities will at once be satisfied and calmed by your 
consolations. Let them weep for a while. Nature must have her 
w^ay. Be patient. Show your sympathy rather by simply pressing 
the sufferer's hand in silence than by insisting prematurely on any 
Christian truth, however precious. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FUNERALS AND WEDDINGS. 

A. First as to funerals. Of course, attend those of youi; own 
people. But bejond that you are under no especial obligation. 
Every faithful pastor will do all the good possible in his neighbor- 
hood. He will wish to comfort any one in affliction. He will, when 
it consists with his duties to his own people, bury the dead of non- 
church-goers. For this purpose, if there are several pastors in a 
town, they should take tlieir vacations in succession. Let there be 
always one on the ground. 

But there is in many communities, among those who attend no 
worship, a notion that a minister, like a town pump, is public prop* 
erty. They have a rights whenever it suits their convenience, to 
summon him. To that notion be not weak enough to yield. 

If a conveyance is necessary, and you have none of your own, ask, 
when invited to the service, how you are to be carried. I knew one 
minister who, after being repeatedly left to hire a carriage for a 
fimerul, ventured to send a bill for one of them to the family he had 
served. And there was as muclf ado made over it as if he had com- 
mitted a cnme. 

B. I have heard it said that people are never so selfish as when 
in affliction. 

A. Too often true enough I They call without scruple for 
comfort or service on any one in any direction. The subtile reason 
seems to be that they regard themselves as in some sense made 
sacred by their sorrow. They are lifted, they seem to imagine, out 
of the ordinaiy relations and responsibilities of life. 

C. What shall we do as to Sunday funerals? 

A. Set yourself like adamant against them. In exceedingly 
rare instances they may be a necessity. But generally they are con- 
trivances for taking time from the Sabbath to save it on the days 
when money may be made. They overburden pastors and often 
in various ways interfere with public worship. On some day when 
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there has for a long time been no such funeral, speak to your peo- 
ple frankly but kindly on the matter from the pulpit. If there are 
other churches near you, induce the pastors to combine their influ- 
ence and make public their protest against the practice. 

D. Is there any way of relieving the bereaved from the heavy 
expense of funerals? 

A. Certainly there ought to be. Often, when the only bread- 
winner in the family is borne to his burial, while the hearts of widow 
and children are bleeding, their purse must be bled at the demand 
of fashion for a heavy undertaker's bill. You can do something to 
remedy this. Advise the family to put the interment, privately, 
some hours or the next day after the funeral service. They can 
then in the arrangements consult their own means and conven- 
ience. 

B. Is it wise to linger as long as is customary around the 
grave ? 

A. By no means. " Many a funeral," some one has said, " makes 
two or three more." People in weak health stand on cold, damp 
ground, perhaps till the grave is filled, contracting pneumonia or 
consumption. They do it frequently when they would prefer to 
leave, from the fear that some one will think them wanting in respect 
for the deceased. I have often, in such cases, suggested to them the 
danger of remaining, and, to their evident relief, led them away. 

C. What of funeral sermons and remarks at funerals? 

A. The "sermon," once generally in vogue, has in our day 
diminished to a brief "address," or ♦* remarks." And I wish it 
might shrink still farther, to the vanishing point. Such a speech is 
ex[)ected to consist largely of laudation of the dead. If he were a 
man of unsavory reputation, that is an embarrassing matter. If he 
were an amiable but irreligious character, a different difficulty comes 
in. You eulogize his virtues, you carry him up from one point to 
another, till you seem about to declare him an heir of heaven — but 
somewhere short of that you stop. There is a disappointment — 
almost a jolt — as when going up-stairs in the dark you find one less 
stair than you expected. 

D. But is there not a chance in these funeral addresses to 
preach truth and win souls ? 

A. Yes, at times. Especially if the service be held in the out- 
skirts of the community, in a godless neighborhood, I should wish 
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to spread thereabouts some of the flood of blessing jou enjoy at the 
home-church. Preach the gospel plainly and earnestly. 

C. May we not hope that those present are already mellowed by 
the death itself, and so will gladly receive the good seed ? 

A. I wish I could say yes. But you may meet disappointment 
there. The truth is, people go to a funeral somewhat as they go to 
a tragedy in a theater. They expect to be moved to tears. That is 
part of the performance. But, asat the tragedy, their feeling ishanily 
more than a surface-ripple. If the death itself has not spiritually 
aroused them, it is hardly probable that your homily will do it. You 
are like a man expanding the lesson and deepening the impression 
of a crash of tliunder. Dr. Lyman Beeclier used to say that of all 
the funeral sermons he had ever preached, he could hardly remember 
one that had won a soul. Still, you may well sow beside all waters. 
You know not what shall prosper, whether this or that. 

D. But suppose you can say very little in favor of the deceased ? 
A. It is wiser then to say nothing. If you begin refernng to 

him, it is embarrassing to stop. But if you take altogether another 
line of thought, you will awaken no jealousy of friends. At least I 
have had, in a pastoral service of more tiian a quarter of a century, 
no trouble on that score. Spenk of the fact of death, its general les- 
sons, the uncertainty of life, the need of being found watching, and 
like truths. 

You will sometimes, in preparing a funeral address, strike a very 
interesting vein of thought. Have a memorandum-book in which to 
make a note of it. You will be suddenly called to attend funerals 
without preparation, when such a note-book will be very convenient. 
I have been helped by mine out of many a strait. I have often 
looked it over in the carriage on my way to the service. 

C. Would you attempt to converse with the mourners at a 
funeral ? 

A. Not commonly. With others sitting by, it is embarrassing. 
Simply greet the mourners tenderly, and promise to call again the 
next day. 

D. Would you endeavor in the prayer to specify all the 
relatives ? 

A. No. It is one of the most grotesque of all performances, 
trying to make the Lord understand, in what is supposed to be the 
regulation-style of speech for a prayer, that you mean some cousin 
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or niece. Specify only those of the same family with the deceased 
— husband or wife or children. Group all other relatives together 
in one petition. 

As to weddings. Learn, as soon as possible after settlement, and 
carefully conform to the marnage-laws of your State. From neglect 
of that I have known ministers caught in very serious trouble. If a 
certificate or license is requisite, ask for it whefi\ invited to ofRciate. 
Have it furnished to you before the ceremony. 

B. Would you marry a person who had been divorced for un- 
scriptural reasons ? 

A. Not if the facts should come to my knowledge. But I should 
not feel bound to put through a course of questioning every one who 
should come to me witli the due legal authority* Unless something 
appears suspicious, you may fairly take it for granted no obstacle 
is in the way. 
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BOOK NINTH. 
SPECIAL SERVICES. 



CHAPTER I. 

REVIVALS. 

A. There is in the churches much questioning as to the legiti- 
macy of revivals. It is urged that they are not, by any means, the 
ideal method of evangelization. It is pleaded that the church ought 
to be always in a revived condition. It is claimed that a revival, 
with its over-strained excitement, leaves behind it a disastrous reac- 
tion. An eminent Presbyterian pastor in an Eastern State insists 
that no revival, in the sense in which that word is used, occurs in 
Scripture. As to Pentecost, he quotes Acts 2: 5, " There were in 
Jerusalem devout men out of every nation under heaven." He holds 
that the three thousand, having been in great part godly before, 
were, many of them at least, converted not from nature to grace, but 
only from Judaism to Christianity. In all this there is certainly a 
mixture of truth. But the fault in it is the presumption that the 
Spirit of God must always operate in some one way — and that not 
the way of revival. Probably (though not certainly) there will be 
no more such wide-sweeping and convulsive movements as those in 
the earlier half of the last century in this country, and under Wes- 
ley and Whitefield in England. There is no such antecedent spirit- 
ual stagnation as the Half-Way Covenant here, and ecclesiastical 
formalisism in England, had produced. Revivals seem likely to be 
more local, and individual conversions in the intervals between them 
more frequent. But they have too generally marked the history of 
the church, they are too obviously consistent with the laws of Divine 
grace and of human nature, to allow the belief that God is no more 
to work through such methods. 

Four main questions I will consider in order: 
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1st. What is a revival? Your view of the nature of one of these 
movements will color your whole practice in regard to it. Always 
and everywhere, the more conscientious a man is, the more directly 
his rules of action will flow from his principles. He will be warped by 
no timid expediency. He will be deflected by no self-interest. Talk 
witii men who by questionable ways engineer artificial revivals. 
You will be sure to find that their philosophy, either of human nature 
or of God's in working in souls, is unsound. It is because they start 
from false premises that they reach false conclusions. 

Observe then, first, that a revival is not a mere spasmodic excite- 
ment of the religious sensibility. There are many who locate Chris- 
tian character largely in the emotions. Though they recognize the 
necessity of faith and obedience, the depth of one's piety they meas- 
ure by the depth and warmth of his feeling. When this comes in as 
with the rush of a flood-tide, when one is moved in the intensity of 
his conviction to groan out his plea for the mercy of God, and after- 
ward to shout his hallelujahs in ecstacy, they count the good work 
thoroughly done. Of course with such a theory they regard the 
states between revivals, of only ordinary strength of feeling, as 
deplorable lapses into spiritual torpor, if not death. The remedy 
they find in any operation by which to rouse again a tempest of 
feeling. 

In general they succeed best by terrorizing their hearers with a 
dread of retnbution. They draw lurid pictures of the world of woe. 
Under physical necessity there must be a reaction from scenes like 
these. The nervous system will bear for only a brief period such a 
strain. Exhaustion and relapse are as certain as after a violent fever 
in the blood. 

B. But in revivals of that very sort I have seen apparently genu- 
ine and enduring conversions. 

A. Yes. And the conductors of the movement point to these 
and cry, " See there ! the manifest sanction of God on the work ! '* 
But you must never assume that God endorses every method of win- 
ning men which He sees fit to use for his own ends. If He makes 
the wrath of men to praise Him, why not their extravagances as 
well ? There have been revivals of this sort successfully conducted 
by preachers who proved afterward to have been morally as hollow 
as a gourd. With men '^ nothing succeeds but success." But with 
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God apparent success is no test of the genuineness of anything what- 
ever. 

Some one has well and wisely said that *' a soul may be saved at 
too great cost." That is, the saving may be done by such measures 
as cauterize and sear the sensibilities of scores of others, and leave 
them in more hopeless condition than ever before. A whole church, 
indeed, may be afflicted by this moral << chills and fever," as fatal to 
any spiritual health as is tliat physical disease to the body. Be not 
beguiled by the plea, '< Anything is better than stagnation." There 
are many things worse. 

But there is always danger that a revival may be violent just in 
proportion to the length and depth of the previous spiritual dead- 
ness. It is as a freshet in spring is more overwhelming after a 
winter sevei*e enough to clog its channel with unyielding ice. 

Again, a revival is not to be regarded as a periodical observance, 
with as regular place in the church-calendar as Lent or the Week of 
Prayer. The theory of some is that these seasons are as much under 
the operation of cause and effect as seed-sowing and harvest. They 
hold that if the proper means at the proper time are used, we may 
as confidently look for a revival as one kindling combustibles may 
look for a fire. Now it may be that the Holy Ghost, in the dispen- 
sation of his grace, acts under fixed and uniform laws. But if so^ 
they move through too large a range for us to comprehend. The 
circle is too vast for us to trace the curve of the arc. Every pastor 
of many years' standing will tell you that he has been sometimes 
surprised by the advent of a revival — that sometimes he and his 
church have prayed and confidently hoped for a revival which did 
not appear. 

B. Is it, then, of no use to labor for such a blessing? 

A. By all means it u of use. A farmer does not always get bis 
harvest. Drought or mildew or insects may defraud him of it. But 
he does not for that reason refuse to sow. No church will ever labor 
for a revival without gaining its reward. The reward may or may 
not be in just the shape they wish. The only object of what I have 
said was to caution you against the hasty, not to say fiippant, way in 
which revivalists sometimes speak of the Holy Spirit as being hardly 
less at tlieir call than the powers of physical nature. 

C. Would you then never, till the whole church is so aroused as 
to call for it, make any unusual effort ? 
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A. The gospel is always in order. Whether through my own 
lips or those of an evangelist, in the regular meeting or in one 
specially appointed, I would not hesitate to preach the gospel and 
to invite men to Christ. But be careful to make it the pure, unadul- 
terated gospel. Preach the solemn truth of retribution. Show that 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. But cely mainly 
on Christ's invitation to Himself for salvation. No harm can come 
from that. No disastrous reaction can follow it. 

D. You have told us what a revival is not. Will you define it 
as in your view it is? 

A. It is a movement when, under the leading of Providence and 
the incitement of the Holy Ghost, a church is led specially to labor 
and pray that men may be brought to Christ. It is not an importa- 
tion of a new stock of grace. It is rather a special use of the grace 
possessed before. Some professed disciples who have been living 
coldly and feebly will be revived. Some who may have been 
deceived as to their own condition will be renewed. But the really 
ripe and earnest believers will only change somewhat their methods 
of work. Jonathan Edwards was probably no nearer to Christ, 
walking no more fully in the light of Christ, when preaching amidst 
the scenes of the Great Awakening, than when writing in his little 
study at Stockbridge his " Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will." 

Use, therefore, in any effort toward such a movement, only legiti- 
mate methods. Seriously and tenderly announce to your people your 
belief, if you Iiave the belief, that Jesus of Nazareth is passing by. 
Call them to a new consecration and to earnest work. But avoid 
any such statement as is often made, that " one Achan in the camp 
may prevent the coming of the Lord." We have no authority for 
giving to that ancient incident such an application as this in our day. 
It is certain only that if any one is as faithless as Achan, he does 
what he can to prevent the blessing, and is responsible to God for so 
doing. 
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CHAPTER II. 

REVIVALS — CONTINUED. 

A. The second maio question is, How to secure a revival. 
Though God's work is supernatural. He observes the laws of human 
nature. There are times and seasons which are more favorable than 
others for tlie commencement of special effort. Do not resort to it 
just as a congregation on the approach of summer is becoming 
unsettled. Do not plan for it amidst a great political excitement. 
But a period of business depression, when men are made to feel how 
uncertain is all earthly treasure, when they are tossed with disap- 
pointments and find no rest, may be, as it has often proved, a happy 
juncture for an invitation to things eternal and Divine. Sometimes 
the sudden death of a very prominent and popular young person has 
brought a community to deep thouglitfulness. 

But these are means, not causes. It is idle to depend on any 
power but the Holy Ghost for such a work. The temptation to look 
to some other recourse is subtile and strong — an evangelist, for 

instance, who has had success in revivals. The cry is, *' O, if Mr. 

could be secured, we might hope for a blessing 1 " Mr would 

be visible. God is invisible. Beware of attempting to walk rather 
by sight than by faith. 

You should preach plainly and earnestly to your church. The 
church is the channel through which commonly the power from 
above will flow in. Ask them to clear the channel of every obstruc- 
tion. Call them to renewed consecration, to reconciliation of any 
variances, to united and fervent prayer, to labor with individual 
souls. 

Special meetings for renewal of covenant with God and for inter- 
cession with Him will be well. An early morning meeting, when 
the body is refreshed by rest, the mind is clear, and the heart may 
be specially active, is very desirable. Encourage small neighbor- 
hood meetings, in which Christian women may together plead with 
God, 
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In your whole spirit and utterance make this work a joyous one. 
It is caricaturing a gracious advent of the Divine Life in a church 
to shroud it in awful folds of gloom. Under the notion that he must 
impress his flock with the solemnity of the occasion, and arouse them 
with dread of retribution, many a pastor weighs down the elasticity 
in a soul till he almost breaks the spring. 

B. But if we are to awaken the impenitent, must we not preach 
retribution ? 

A. Yes, and with emphasis. But carefully avoid the idea that 
y<m are bringing in the gloom that follows them with its black 
shadow. Explain that the shadow is already there, resting on them. 
Show that he who believeth not is condemned already. Make it 
clear that what you introduce, what the Lord offers through you, is 
glad tidings of salvation and peace to every penitent. The lie which 
Satan is always whispering to the young — that religion is a doleful 
matter — the preacher in time of revival too often unwittingly en- 
dorses. In your personal attitude never cringe as under a load of 
awful responsibility such as God has not called you to carry. " The 
joy of the Lord is your strengths* Never speak to your church as 
if they were now to go into a Gethsemane and vicariously bear the 
sins of the world. Let all you say and do be suffused witli the buoy- 
ant gladness of one bringing a message not only of warning but of 
deliverance and grace. No such exhaustion will attend a work thus 
conducted as to involve a reaction and a collapse. 

In connection with the meetings for prayer already recommended, 
induce individuals to labor with individuals. There is much vague 
talk of the responsibility of the church, which comes home to no one 
and means little. It costs nothing and is worth its cost. 

The third main question is. How to promote and conduct a revival. 

D. Shall an evangelist be employed ? 

A. I should answer, Never, in chief dependence on him. There 
is a more excellent way. 

The question is often asked. Why does not a pastor win souls 
equally with an evangelist ? Perhaps, with any single sermon^ he 
does. He brings a hearer almost up to the point of decision for 
Christ. But gradually through the week the interest awakened 
sags away. When, on the next Sunday, the pastor rouses the hearer 
again, he soon lapses as before. It is as if a smith were to heat an 
iron time after time almost up to the welding point, and then leave 
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it to cool down. The iron must be kept longer in the fire. The 
soul must be kept longer under the power of the truth. That means 
more meetings. If more, the pastor in conducting them needs help. 
If help is sought, it is most naturally that of some one experienced 
and previously successful in such work. But be careful as to the 
man you select. Learn from pastors with whom he has labored their 
impression of him. 

B. Would you allow him to take entire charge of the work ? 

A. If you are young and inexperienced in such scenes, and he is 
a safe man to whom to intrust the helm, perhaps I would. Otherwise 
I would keep the control myself. 

When there is clearly a rise of interest among your people, 
promptly make the most of it. Summon your church to the glad 
work before them. Give some publicity to it. Take your meetings 
from the lecture-room into the main auditorium. Many who are but 
slightly impressed and who would not go into the smaller room, will 
be found in the larger. 

D. Would you urge the people to lay aside their business ? 

A. Some of them cannot. As clerks and other employes, they 
have sold their time to others. You cannot therefore lay this down 
as a duty on your people. But if eternity is greater than time and 
the interests of time, it is not unnatural on such an occasion as this, 
for as many as can, by partly suspending those interests, to make 
that fact apparent. Induce some at least to devote themselves 
wholly to the work. But avoid any impression that secular business 
is owr work, while revival-work belongs to the Lord* AU is his— 
one sort as truly as another. 

There are various incidental means for promoting the movement. 
Circulars, with announcements of the meetings and earnest appeals 
for assistance, may be sent to the whole church. Let Christians 
invite their friends into the meetings. Leading brethren of the 
church may go out, two by two, to visit and interest the congrega- 
tion. Sisters may greatly aid in this. Have a liberal supply of 
selected and appropriate hymns. They have often more power than 
a sermon. Request invalids confined at home to be instant and 
earnest in prayer. Repeated instances are recorded in which a re- 
vival that has blessed a whole community like a great rain has been 
as clearly due to the prayers of some such secluded saint as was the 
rain in Israel to the prayer of Elijah. 
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B. Would you preach the great doctrines in a revival ? 

A. I would not announce a series of sermons on the doctrines. 
It might strike the "pillars" in your church with dismay. But the 
doctrines on their practical side, as Jesus taught them, I would clearly 
and earnestly preach. Especially show tlie alienation of the heart 
from God, the necessity of a return to Him, the helplessness of our 
condition in sin without aid from above, and the way of salvation 
through Christ. Theories of the atonement in its relations to the 
Divine administration, whether the " commercial " or the "moral 
influence " or the " moral government " theory, I would avoid. It is 
not so much through a w^ork that Christ did for us as by Himself, 
who is our ransom, our life and our light, that we are to be saved. 
Christians, unable to visit and invite to Christ those who are with- 
out may send through the mail personal notes of expostulation and 
entreaty. 

It is a shallow mistake that we need in a revival exhortation 
only. Explain the great facts and truths on which as a bedplate 
the whole machinery of the gospel works. In time of revival men 
hear with deep interest these fundamentals of the Christian system. 
They hunger .and thirst for them. These truths make at such 
times profound impressions on the heart. Tlie impressions are 
photographs taken in a strong light. 

But do not plead for the doctrines as a lawyer for his client. 
With emphasis affirm them as the truth of God. 

If you ordinarily write out your sermons, a revival may help you 
to commence extemporizing. Your people are then eager for the 
truth. They are in no critical mood. Your own soul is so moved 
that you are likely to preach with power. And you are so pressed 
with extra enji^agements in prayer-meetings, inquiry-meetings, and 
labor with individuals, that the work of sermon-writing becomes 
almost impossible. 

In your meetings young converts should not be chosen to counsel 
inquirers. 

C. But ought not the young converts to be in some Christian 
work? 

A. Certainly. But a sea-captain would not set a cabin-boy 
navigating the ship. To guide an inquirer after Christ is very crit- 
ical work. It calls for knowledge and experience. A novice is apt 
to suppose that an inquirer must go through the same type of con- 
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yereion with himself. He is not the person for an adviser. Show 
inquirers that no two persons are likely to go througli the same 
experience. Some have read Cliristian biographies that record 
marvelous heights and depths of feeling. Thej wonder tliat thej 
liave themselves gone through no such agonies and ecstasies. Tliej 
fear that if the experience in the book was genuine, their own must 
be spurious. Enlighten them as to that. 

In your appeals to the impenitent, address rather the conscience 
than the feelings. Show them that Christian character consists not 
in excited emotion, but in an obedient will. 

Be calmly patient with an inquirer's evasions and follies. Never 
allow the least trace of vexation to appear. 

If he inclines to any special sin, insist especially on his abandoning 
that. There can be no compromise. Jf he has wealth and clings to 
it, show him that without surrendering that to Christ there can be 
no salvation for him. 

If he fears he has committed the unpardonable sin, explain that 
this sin consists essentially of a hardness of heart that will never be 
forgiven, solely because it will never seek forgiveness. Show him 
that his interest in his own salvation and desire to secure it are 
evidence enough that he is in no such condition. 

Urge him to submit ai oncey on the spot, to Christ. Allow no 
thought for an instant of anything else. 

D. Would you ask inquirers to rise for prayers? 

A. I would. But frankly explain that you claim no Divine 
authority for requiring the act. It is only a natural way of indicat- 
ing that one takes Christ as his Saviour, and asks the sympathies and 
prayers of Christ's disciples. Make it understood that no such act 
has in itself any saving efficacy whatever. Caution every one, also, 
against relying on a social glow of interest in the subject in a 
public meeting. It is a personal matter between a man's own soul 
and his Maker. If he consecrates himself publicly, he must, in the 
secresy and silence of his room at home, repeat it again and again. 

Use no violent measures. Do not attempt to force a submission to 
Christ. I knew an evangelist who, at a meeting which crowded 
the house to its utmost capacity, asked those who had resolved for 
Christ to come forward to pews which he wished vacated, and those 
who had not so resolved to leave the house. It made deplorable con- 
fusion and ill-feeliug. 
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B. What shall we say to inquirers who, after submitting as 
fully as they know how to submit to Christ, find no peace ? 

A. Advise them to cease looking for peace and begin to look for 
duty. One may be as really selfish in seeking Christian assurance and 
joy as in seeking money. To be in pursuit, chiefly, of anything that 
will gratify self is an unwholesome process. Let them take at his 
word Him who has offered to pardon the penitent. Let them believe 
his promise, and then, like Him, go about doing good. To an 
inquirer who said, ** I would be ready to go through fire and water 
for Christ's sake, if I could know before starting that I were a 
Christian,*' a wise pastor answered, ** You must be ready without 
knowing that you are a Chnstian to do that." So, and only so, 
the joy of sins forgiven and of perfect peace will come« The Lord 
does not pay us our wages in advance. 

B. Would you tell an inquirer who says he has submitted to 
Christ that he is a Christian and ought to believe it? 

A. No. Never tell any one that he is a Christian, You do not 
know that he is. You cannot judge the state of souls. But do 
not leave him to seek some new way of becoming a Christian. 
Obedience is the essence of Christian character. If the inquirer 
seems to have made a complete submission, then tell him to take the 
Lord at his word, " Him that comet h unto Me I will in no wise 
cast out," and at once go to work for Him. When all self-searching 
and seeking for joy are in vain, earnest Christian work will dispose 
of his debts and fears. -""^x. 

I have known one who was just beginning the Christian life to j 
find much comfort in a written covenant or consecration of himself / 
signed with his own hand. It is an interesting document to keep t 
and occasionally read over as the years go by, A brief yo?z7'wa/, \ 
also, of the outer and inner life, covering two or three weeks at the \ 
crisis of the surrender to Christ, is helpful. Let it be prepared and \ 
privately preserved for the writer's own eye alone. i 

The fourth question to be considered is : How to save the fruits of 
a revival. Indulge io no predictions, such as a young pastor in his 
sanguine ardor may rashly make, that the special revival interest is 
to continue indefinitely. * With such forecasting you may prepare a 
disappointment both for yourself and for your church. You and 
they will have on hand a work of instruction and upbuilding of 
souls which is quite as important as that of warning and invitation. 
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If the special fervor abates, allow no thought of discouragement or 
depression. It is quite as indispensable to preserve as to gather 
the fruit. Invite those who seem to be genuine converts to unite 
with the church. 

B. I have heard it said that we must wait till thej are enough in 
earnest to offer themselves. 

A. In some instances, of those who seem over-confident, I would 
wait — and perhaps only to decline them. But manj who give the 
best evidence of a radical change are so diffident or otherwise 
deterred as to leave a clear duty for the pastor to do. Show them 
what the church %%, Many assume it to be a society of those who 
are already ripe in the Christian life. They should know that the 
church is a training-school for very imperfect souls. It is a con- 
servatory, in which weak plants, somewhat sheltered from the world's 
chill air, may grow. 

D. Would you encourage young children to unite with the 
church? 

A. Why not? If they are old enough to sin they are old 
enough to become Christ's disciples. 

C. At wliat age would you admit them ? 

A. It is hardly possible to prescribe the age. Some are more 
mature at eight than others at sixteen. Of course you should care- 
fully see that they understand themselves. But so you should as to 
adults. 

Look especially after converts who are unprotected and exposed, 
as sheep without the fold in godless families. 

Suggest ways for the Christian activity of young disciples. The 
best protection from the rust of evil is to keep the machinery run- 
ning. See to the young people's prayer-meeting. Lest some irreg- 
ularity should creep in, keep informed (without attending in person) 
of the management of it. 

Also organize juvenile mission -bands. Preach on the model 
Christian son, daughter, scholar, clerk, etc. 

Deter older church-members from too high demands on young con- 
verts and from uncharitable criticisms. This harshness has chilled 
many a young Christian life and withered it in the bud. 

By all these and like means you may garner the harvest from a 
season of revival and enrich with it the kingdom of Christ. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OPEN-AIR SERVICES. 

A. Not every man can succeed in this sort of work. It re- 
quires not only Christian character, but knowledge of human nature, 
with sound common sense and tact. 

There are some advantages in such work wliich are not to be had 
in the pulpit. Mercenary men, who judge others by themselves, insist 
that ministers preach, as lawyers plead and merchants trade, simply 
to make money. But the most unconscionable mammon-w^orshiper 
will bnng no such charge as this against the work a preacher does in 
these open-air services. Here, if nowhere else, you are able to say 
to your audience, without fear of caviling, " I seek not yours, but 
you." 

On the other hand there is the disadvantage that you sow beside 
all waters. You know not what shall prosper, whether this or that. 
Your audience gathers and scatters like a snow-drift. You can 
expect to see but little result of your work. You can only send your 
plea heavenward that some lasting, saving impression may be made. 

" Foil many an arrow wildly sent 
Finds mark the archer never meant." 

Yet, of course, you must be, as must brethren who assist you, on 
the watch for any one who seems specially responsive to your appeal. 
If he is not already a chnrch-goer, draw him into your own flock. 
Make your open-air work a vestibule to the church. But if you 
succeed in no such efforts, never conclude that the service is in vain. 
You may meet in heaven, if nowhere before, evidence that you 
spoke to good purpose. 

As to special measures, first, advertise, if possible, the place and 
time for your meeting. Only the warm season of the year, of course, 
is available. The place should be as near your church as is practica- 
ble. A public park on Sunday afternoon, where every one is at leis- 
ure to hear, offers the best hope of success. 
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A few brethren, earnest and devoted men and good singers, should 
attend you. With three or four familiar hymns in succession, draw 
together your audience. 

Your address, though founded throughout on the Bible, would be 
better without a text announced. Give it as little as possible the 
cast of a formal sermon. Make it usually not more than about 
twenty minutes in length. Speak extempore, in a familiar, conver- 
sational way. Anecdote and illustration you should freely use. But 
do not let them break tlie unity of your address. From beginning 
to end drive at a definite, specific point. Endeavor to look directly 
in the face of every one before you. Allow yourself to be drawn into 
no controversy. If any objector persist, deal with him courteously; 
but tell him you will meet him in private at another time. You 
have a right to set forth tiie truth as you hold it. Tell him, if ne- 
cessary, that he is as free to speak to some other group of listeners 
elsewhere. 

Keep careful watch of the faces of your audience. Ask your as- 
sistants to do likewise. If any one seems impressed, after the ser- 
vice learn his residence and endeavor to lead him to Christ. 
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BOOK TENTH. 

MISCELLANIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

RELATIONS TO OTHER MINISTERS AND CHURCHES — ANNOYANCES. 

A. Other pastors and churches are, of course, at work for the 
same kingdom of Christ with you. But there are, nevertheless, such 
distinct interests as may cause friction and trouble. You are in dan- 
ger of being forced into misunderstanding with them. You may 
hear, in regard to a brother-minister, that he is proselyting in your 
flock. In such a case believe nothing till you can come face to face 
with the accused. Be always and everywhere slow to assume evil 
of any man whom you have seen reason to esteem. That is the dictate 
not only of cliarity but of discretion. If a damaging rumor seems 
important, if it is not beneath your notice, before crediting it run it 
down to its source. You will perhaps be astonished, as I have been, 
to discover how reports which seemed to smite each other in the face 
will prove not inconsistent. 

B. I have seen ministers whom, in spite of all charitable allow- 
ances, I was forced to recognize as prowlers in otlier men's folds. 

A. Yes, so have I. But even they will often appear at other 
points conscientious enough. 

B. Why then do they, as to this matter, show so little scruple ? 
A. I suppose because the conscience of such a man is warped 

by the conviction that his one exclusive mission is to build up his 
own church. He may be narrow enough to think other churches so 
seriously in error that their members are all victims whom he ought 
to rescue. If you are thrown in with such a man, you must simply 
endure him as you would a toothache. 

C. And would you make reprisals on him ? 

A. Certainly not. Two wrongs will never make a right. But 
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while letting his flock alone, keep a shaip outlook over yours. 
Meanwhile, if any opportunity occurs to serve him a good turn, seize 
it and heap coals of fire on his head. 

Never envy a popular preacher. This is, unhappily, one of the 
besetting sins of our profession. In a little group of clergymen 
intimate one with another, if the conversation turns on some brother 
who draws a larger audience than any of them, you are too likely to 
hear that he is a bubble and that the world will presently find it out. 
Bemember always that many a man whom you would not choose as 
your pastor is doing a world of good to multitudes whom you could 
never reach. It is said that when Wesley and Whitefield were at 
odds on theology and ecclesiastical matters, one of Wesley's adher- 
ents asked him, '<Do you think we shall see Mr. Whitefield in 
heaven ? " " No," he answered, " I do not. I think he will be so 
near the Throne, and you and I so far away, that we shall not get 
within sight of him." 

If you meet with non -church-goers who have such antecedents 
that they naturally belong to some neighboring pastor, promptly 
inform him of the fact. So you may accomplish two good ends at 
once : you may both recover a wanderer to the fold of Christ and 
oblige a ministerial brother. 

* As to preaching in others' pulpits. If you do so at the request of 
the church, you will naturally expect compensation. If it be at the 
request of a brother-minister, you should, as a rule, expect nothing. 
Physicians attend without charge one another's family, and so should 
pastors one another's fiock. 

D. But suppose the minister who invites us is rich and we 
poor? 

A. That would furnish an exception to the rule. If you request 
some brother to relieve youy I should offer a fee. which he ought to 
decline. 

Call promptly and cordially on any new minister who comes into 
your neighborhood. If you neglect it he may remember that " two 
of a trade cannot agree," and suppose you jealous. If practicable, pro- 
pose an exchange of pulpits when he shall find it convenient. 

B. But suppose he is of a church with which you are not in 
fellowship ? 

A. No matter. Though you would in that case not propose the 
exchange,you could welcome him as a fellow -citizen, as presumably a 
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good man aiming at the welfare of the community. On that general 
score you and he may hare much ground in common. 

D. If you had opportunity, how often would you exchange ? 

A. It is to be regretted that exchanges seem going out of vogue. 
They have many advantages. They afford almost the only mutual rec- 
oo^nition amonj; churches of different communions. Two churches are 
set in more kindly relations when each lias listened to the pastor of 
the other. Then, too, by exchanging you reach with the same ser- 
mon a much larger number of hearers. And you gain relief and 
time for study, or for extra work in the homes of your people. I 
would stem the tide that seems running against this good usage. 
Exchange, if possible, once in a month or six weeks. 

D. But what if your church complain that their contract is with 
the pastor and no one else ? 

A. You contract to be responsible for the pulpit. But you by no 
means promise to be in it every Sabbath the year round. Explain, 
if you hear com[)laints, the advantages of exchanges that I Iiave just 
mentioned. You can bring your people to look more kindly on the 
practice. 

Of course you will not take advantage of another pastor by say- 
ing in his pulpit anything that he would not say himself. Nothing 
could be more dishonorable. 

B. What as to ofBciating at weddings and funerals in another's 
parish ? 

A. Be cautious. A householder w^ho is a parishioner of another 
pastor may feel free to invite you. But it would not follow that you 
ought to accept. You have an obligation to your brother-minister. 
If the family inviting you are your near relatives, that is an excep- 
tional case. But commonly I should not, without making sure that 
the pastor would approve, officiate in the home of any of his people. 

B. What as to ministers' meetings? 

A. They are invaluable. Count them as by no means merely 
occasions for rest and recreation. Look on them as grand opportuni- 
ties for usefulness. They enable you to give and receive brotherly 
sympathy. A good thought broached at such a meeting has a hearty 
welcome and hearty api)reciation. Tiirough the pastors it is likely to 
reach hundreds of their hearers. By all means attend ministers' 
meetings. 

B. How would you have the time at such a meeting occupied ? 
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A. There may be sermons read for criiicism and essays on mat- 
ters of doctrine and duty. To promote discussion, it is well to take 
a subject on which there are divergent opinions. Two brief essays 
on opposite sides are usually more stimulating than a single long one. 

A meeting once or twice a year of pastors attended by their wives, 
may be a happy occasion. A ministerial association in Massachusetts 
have for a long period been accustomed to meet, with their wives, in 
an annual picnic on an island in one of the small lakes in that State. 

C. Would you encourage interdenominational ministers' meetings ? 

A. Certiiinly. They broaden your sympathies and your charity. 
You come to a more catholic fellowship with the whole great family 
of Christ, and intellectualiy they are more stimulating than 
denominational meetings. 

Tlie relations of churches one to another are by no means as 
numerous and intimate as they might be made. When members of 
your own cTiurch remove, induce them to take letters and unite else- 
where. Persuade others who come to live in your neighborhood to 
transfer th^ir relations. Through neglect of this simple duty thou- 
sands fall away into indifference and godlessness. 

There aiie sundry annoyances to which a pastor may be exposed. 
If your people interrupt you in your study, take certain hours — say 
the last three forenoons of the week — and request that, extmordinaries 
excepted, these may be left to you undisturbed. 

If books are borrowed from your library, make a record on the 
spot of both the volume and the borrower. Then after a reasonable 
time recover your property. 

If you are annoyed hy beggars, who go first of all to a minister, 
inaugurate a relief-society. Let its agent be charged with the duty of 
investigating the case of every applicant. Give the beggar a card to 
the agent, and save both money and time. Very rarely will such a 
card be presented at the office of the society. Of ostentatiously j9i<m« 
beggars, beware. They are almost sure to be frauds. 

If any one, with a threat of slandering you, should attempt black- 
mail, prosecute him promptly and vigorously to the extent of the 
law or till he makes full confession. Pay never one penny of hush- 
money. By a cowardly act of that sort you would put your foot in 
a trap. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

A. The pastor's tie to his flock is, with gi-atifying exceptions 
here and there, far too weak and precarious. Tliis is one of tlie 
serious evils of our time. It leaves us constantly with thousands of 
shepiierdless churches, thousands of churcliless shepherds. To the 
utmost of your influence set yourselves against it. Enter on a pas- 
torate, eacli one of you, with a fixed resolve that till Providence 
clearly calls you elsewhere, you will count yourself as there to stay. 

B. But the causes of dismission do not generally lie with the 

minister. 

A. Perhaps not. But often his discontent or ambition has too 
much to do with it. If his fiim purpose is to make no capricious 
changes, he will at least "be clear of a grave responsibility. 

The question wliether or not to resign a pulpit is often a sorely 
perplexing one. 

First, what are insufficient reasons for such a step? 

You should not, unless in sore straits from poverty, resign merely 
for a larger salary. If you have in your present field been living in 
some comfort, if you have not been feeling tiiat in justice to your family 
or your creditors you must seek relief, you shoifld not seize the first 
larger income that ofl*ers. Men ought to be led to see in a Christian 
minister — as in every disciple, of course, they should — somewhat of 
the cross-bearing spirit of the Master. And remember another fact : 
a flattering call declined never leaves a pastor where he wns before*. 
In his present position he is immensely strengthened. He stands 
higher in tlie esteem of his people. His influence widens and deep- 
ens. He declines money for a far more valuable thing than money — 
moral power. 

Again, a disaffection among your people which is controllable 
affords no valid reason for resigning. Almost everywhere in the 
ministry of the Lord Jesus He met with opposition. In every one 
of Paul's churches but that of Philippi there was a clique set 

8 
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against him. Why should you insist on exemption ? Many a min- 
ister at the first whisper of alienation has broken away, in turbulent 
impatience, from a church witli which he ought to have remained. 
Whatever may be true of the ** vox popuHj"" the voice of the schismatic 
is not the voice of God. Yielding to a little faction is allowing a 
minority to govern a church. It is treachery to the church as well 
as to its Great Head. 

Neither, again, should you resign to secure better society for your 
family. A pastor's wife at times not unnaturally longs for more 
cultivated society for herself and her children. But if in your own 
household you keep a high grade of spirituality, intelligence, and 
refinement, your children will be secure against coarser associations 
out of doors. Such associations will slip off from your sons and 
daughters like turbid water from transparent ice. 

Beware of settling a question of resignation on any lower ground 
than that of the highest cross-bearing devotion to Christ. 

But there are good reasons for retiring from a pulpit. 

If, on the rise of a disaffection, your leading men should refuse to 
stand by you. If by discouraging words, or silence more discourag- 
ing still, they should show their attitude, they, not you, would 
assume the responsibility for your departure. 

An actually insufficient support would justify a resignation. 

C. But is not that word ** insufficient " a rather elastic one ? 

A. Certainly. You cannot sharply define it. One is liable 
under the cloak of it to hide his ambition or greed or discontent. 
But, none the less, self-preservjition is the first law of nature. He 
who provides not when he can for his own has denied the faith and 
is worse than an infidel. 

A third valid reason for resigning would be a field that should evi- 
dently offer larger harvest for Christ. But as such a field would in 
most cases offer also a larger support and more comforts, the danger 
of self-deception would be very great. 

So too the necessity of removal on account of failing health, or to 
educate your children, might be a good reason for resignation. 

The open secret of long and happy pastorates \s first-rate work both 
within and without the pulpit. I knew a good brother who fell into 
the notion that if he spent his time from house to house in winning 
souls, God would provide him with material for his sermons. When 
asked if he had read a certain new and valuable commentary, Le 
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said he read only his Testament. He forgot that "he who knows 
nothing but the Bible does not know the Bible." So, neglecting his 
study, he soon wearied his people and was obliged to leave tliem. 

If you should ever find a crisis and a resignation apparently im- 
pending, trust God and "bate no jot of heart or hope." " Tliou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace," says Isaiah, »* whose mind is stayed 
on Thee." Calmly and carefully inquire into the reason of the alien- 
ation. See if it is probably such as any effort of yours can remedy. 
A young pastor in Connecticut, who afterward became one of the 
foremost in New England, was told by some of his people that he 
<» didn't fill the place." " Then," said he manfully, " I vnU fill it." 
And he applied himself with such energy to his work that no com- 
plaint after that was ever heard. The complaint proved to be the 
greatest blessing of his life. Another whom I knew was informed 
that his neglect of the young people had so alienated them that they 
were turning against him. But so promptly and systematically did he 
set himself at work among them that througli many happy years they 
remained his strongest fnends. The pastor for forty years of a Mas- 
sachusetts church told me that at two or three crises in that period 
it had seemed to him that nothing but a miracle could keep him and 
his people together. - ^ 

Should a resignation prove inevitable, do not be hasty. Intimate [^ ^^ 
to your leading brethren that you intend retiring ere long. With \ y 
the main question settled, even opponents would then probably be 
patient. 

Rarely, if ever, make a public issue with a church that wrongs 
you. The case may seem so clear and the injury so grievous as to 
promise nothing but full vindication and justice to yourself. But the 
public will have neither time nor interest in the matter to go into 
details. They will learn only that you had trouble. They will 
<* strike the average" and believe that it was probably, in part at 
least, your fault. It will be more apt to work against than for you 
in the future. 

Besides, it is no small object to leave a church on such terms that 
they will be glad to see you — and you to appear — in their pulpit 
again. .Neither contend, therefore, nor, if you can prevent it, allow 
your friends to contend for you. 

If possible do something, provided you are in a denomination of 
Christians in which the church elects its own pastor, toward securing 
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a successor. When leaving one church I obtained a pastor who com- 
menced his work the same day on wliich I closed my own. For 
another I found one who began within a week or two after my 
departure. If pastors on retiring would oftener give attention to 
this matter they might frequently fill the vacuum they make. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DISAFFECTIONS IN THE PARISH — RECONCILING THOSE AT VARIANCE 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE — ABSENT MEMBERS. 

A. You must not conclude from my counsel on various hind- 
rances and annoyances in a pastor's work that 1 anticipate them, as 
a matter of course, for you. My advice in regard to them is like 
life-boats and life-preservers on shipboard — ready for emergencies, 
but, as is hoped, never to come into use. 

As the best safe-guard for your place is in the esteem and affection 
of your people, keep well up in all lines of a pastor's work. Depend, 
wiih God's blessing, on no other protection. Grow in grace. Serve 
your people better day by day. Make every sermon an ascending 
step. Dr. Beecher used to say that if he needed more salary, 
instead of dunning his church for it he tried by improving his ser- 
mons to be worthy of it. 

Too many a pastor after neglecting some line of duty and opening 
a flood-gate of complaint, begins to recriminate. A sad mistake. It 
is suicidal. It is as if a sliip's captain, in a leaky vessel, instead of 
stopping the leak should mount benches on the decks to keep out of 
the water. 

If you hear of any serious disaffection, patiently and thoroughly 
get at the facts. Allow for that liability which is in every man to 
suppose that all others see through his eyes. A pastor in New Eng- 
land, hearing that some disaffection had arisen against himself, 
inquired of one of his officers who were the complainants. " Oh," 
was the comforting answer, " anybody down the broad aisle. You 
cannot miss them ! " It transpired that this man was one of the 
foremost of them, and that his report was a gross exaggeration. 

Allow little weight to complaints sent by letter anonymously. 
They are a mean and cowardly method of multiplying the writer's 
own individuality — making the impression that he represents a great 
number. 

If you learn that any one person is offended through some misun- 
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derstanding, seek an interview directly with him. Do nothing either by 
pen and ink or througli any third party. And appeal to the highest 
Christian motives. Settle the matter, so to speak, in a Christian 
atmosphere. Probably the man's grudge is due to his not having 
breathed such an atmosphere. 

Be most eager to learn of any fault in yourself. A young artist 
or author chases his friends for criticisms. He overflows with thanks 
for good ones— the more trenchant the better. But what is a picture 
or a book compared with the perfect pastor that you ought to become ? 
Be impartial in judging any complaints of yourself. And at once 
apply the remedy. 

With choir-quarrels rarely, if ever, intermeddle. They are gen- 
erally due to such petty jealousies as you can do nothing to heal. 

Never make strong issues on small mattei-s. Learn, where no prin- 
ciple is involved, to yield gracefully. 

Learn also the great lesson of holding your peace on occasion. 
Few lessons are more important to a pastor than this. And many 
a pastor, too, if he could induce his helpmeet to do likewise, would 
save them both a world of trouble. 

D. I have heard of a minister who had more trouble in reconcil- 
injr two brethren who were at odds between themselves than in rec- 
onciling either with himself. 

A. Veiy likely. A word of counsel on such cases. It may be 
that the variance is based so largely on inborn peculiarities of each 
as to allow no hope of a cordial understanding. For instance, I once 
knew two men, both prominent members of the same church. One, 
with a fertile imagination, fluent tongue, and a poor memory, never 
could tell the same fact or incident twice in the same way. He 
would set it masquerading in such strange guises that you could 
hardly recognize it. And these misrepresentations never seemed to 
trouble his conscience — good man as, on the whole, he certainly 
was — with any compunction. As he meant no wrong, verbal accu- 
racy seemed to liim of no great account. But the other was a cool, 
accurate, matter-of-fact character, who measured his words as if he 
were under oath on a witness-stand. Of course, he had little charity 
for his free-and-easy brother. And, of course, his brother regarded 
his strictures as harsh and cruel. After some effort I discovered 
that I could as easily mix oil and water as bring these two brethren 
into harmony. They have now both been long in heaven, as I 
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doubt not, and perhaps have learned to look, through sph'itual eyes, 
more kindlj each on the other. The moral of the story is that you 
will do well, before attempting to reconcile two belligerent brethren, 
to make sure that they were not so horn that you will waste your 
breath. 

If the differences, however, are not congenital, if you have reason 
to hope for success as a peacemaker, begin by laboring separately 
with each of the parties in controversy. Point each to the good 
qualities of the other, which, in his prejudice, he may have over- 
looked. And, secondly, learn a lesson from the sower of strife. He 
reports to A. whatever hateful thing, in regard to him, he has heard 
from B., and, vice versa, carries to B. the bitter words of A. So, as 
a wedge, he forces them apart. Now reverse the process. Report 
to each whatever kind utterance, in regard to him, you may liave 
drawn from the otlitr. 80, as a shuttle moving back and forth be- 
tween the two, gradually weave ihem togetlier. 

B. And would you expect them to meet in a formal reconcilia- 
tion, each begging pardon of the other? 

A. No. They may both hate a scene. You might fail to 
bring them to that. And it is of no great moment. If you succeed 
in the substance of a reconciliation, the form is comparatively imma- 
terial. 

C. Is not church-discipline much less observed than in the last 
century? 

A. Possibly. There was a sternness in the ecclesiastical, as well 
as social and domestic, life of the fathers which found a grim satis- 
faction in calling offenders to account. 

D. But is it not a duty which ought to be revived and maintained 
in the churches? 

A. In some churches, undoubtedly, it ought. But yon must not 
forget the parable of the Tares and the Wheat. As there was a 
Judas among the Twelve, there will in a church of any considerable 
size always be unfaithful members. If the church should take up 
the case of every inconsistent member, it could do nothing but disci- 
pline the year round. 

In a case, however, in wliich the good name of the church necessi- 
tates action the initiative should be taken by the officers of the 
church. It is unreasonable to throw this painful and thankless task 
on the pastor. 
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Be cautious of proceeding on an individual complaint. Often the 
fii*st man to cany his charges to the church is the first one who ought 
to he called to account. 

£xcept in notorious cases of public scandal, adhere to our Lord's 
rule in Matthew 18: 15. 

Finally, never let the process of discipline degenerate into a cold, 
teclmical trial of charges. Commence every session held in the 
course of it with earnest prayer. Suffuse the whole with a devout 
and tender Christian spirit. 

C. Would you drop absent members as promptly and completely 
as is the manner of some churches? 

A. Far from it. A church is not a debating society, from whose 
membership one may, at his pleasure, withdraw. It is a very serious 
matter to sever one's connection with a church. The fact of mem- 
bership, with its responsibilities, may serve as % leverage to rouse 
from his lethargy a backslidden believer. 

D. But what of absent members, of whom nothing can be 
learned ? 

A. If the church-clerk had been vigilant, there would rarely be 
such members. But if there are, do not erase their names and dis- 
miss tliem to the world. Put them in a separate list. Exert your- 
self to tind some trace of them. If they make tliemselves known, 
and explaining their previous silence, ask for letters of dismission 
and recommendation, hold yourselves at liberty to grant them. 

I believe I have now covered most of the occasions and emergen- 
cies that are likely to arise in your work. The supreme recourse in 
every exigency is to Him whose commission you bear, and whose 
word to sustain you is pledged. With faith in Him, and works 
united, go out to your several fields. And may the blessing of the 
Great Husbandman be on you, till, in the good, glad day approach- 
ingy you shall shout the harvest home ! 
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need nursing, 73; Calling on, 74; Selecting right person to visit ... 75 

Study, the pastor's 50 

Study, best time for . . 59 

Style in writing 32 

Successor, secure one, if possible 171 

Sunday funerals 148 

Sunday-school, all-important in gathering a church, 22; History of, 115; 
In the United States at large, 116; Changes in, 116; Nurturing chil- 
dren by wholesale, 117; Children take the, as their church, 117; 
Troublesome superintendent in, 119; Incompetent teachers in, 119; 
Time spent on framework of lesson in, 119; Level up teachers to the 
grade of best, 120; Teachers' meeting, 120; Individualizing scholars 
in, 120; Advice as to teachers in, 121 ; Normal class in, 121 ; Do not 
take a class in, 121 ; Parents' obligations to teachers in, 121 ; Esprit 
du corps in each class, 121 ; Christian teachers, if possible, 121 ; Church 
should control, 122; and support, 122; New programme annually, 122; 
Library, 122; Is more for heart- work than head-work, 123; Keep the 
growing children in, 123; Call roll in, 123; Home department in, 123; 

Best agency in out-districts 124 

Sunday-school concert, time for holding, 125; A danger besetting, 125; 
Different programme each time, 125 ; Let the children help you in read- 
ing the Bible at, 125 ; Management of, 126; Diversified subjects in. . 126 
Supper, Lord's, 90; Making "interesting," 90; Lecturing church at . . . 91 

Talent, kind of, requisite for pastor . 15 

Teachers in Sunday-school, incompetent, 1 19 ; Parents' obligation to ... 121 

Tedious talkers in prayer-meeting 103 

Teeth, care of the 48 
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